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SECTION ONE 





A FEW WEEKS AGO, we told you about our Sustaining Fund 
drive, in which we appealed to our veteran readers to help 
overcome a formidable deficit with their donations, as an 
alternative to raising our subscription price. This drive has 
had a modest, though by no mean spectacular, success, and 
we have been most cheered by the comments which readers 
included with their donations. But it does take all sorts to 
make a world, and so we were prepared for the usual round 
of angry refusals and complaints along with the boosts. We 
got much less of these insults than usual this year, but one 
particular letter made up in quality for the lack of con- 
tumacious quantity. 

Its author was a certain S. Galaida of Newark, New 
Jersey, and he appended to his letter a Weimar Republic 
banknote for 20 marks. The banknote was a study in itself, 
for which we are grateful to Mr. Galaida. Issued in January 
1929, it bore the imposing countenance of one Werner von 
Siemens—who, it turned out, was an engineer (1816-92) 
who did original work in electric-power production and 
telegraphy. Among the obscure signatures of the Reichs- 
bankdirektorium at the bottom of the note was that of 
Hjalmar Schacht. Which brings us, with a certain logic, 
to the contents of Mr. Galaida’s letter. 

“You crumbs don’t for a minute believe I waste my time 
reading the slush your half-baked Stalinite writers, if you 
can call them writers, contribute to your broken-down 
Leader,” Mr. Galaida begins. 

“What a leader! Imagine a good Taft-Knowland Republi- 
can contributing to you loafers to keep you from working 
and earning a living. You lice have been living off the New 
Deal-Fair Deal long enough. Time for you to find yourself 
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a pick and shovel, dig a hole up at Hyde Park alongside 
another blundering idiot, and pull the hole over yourselves 
Enclosed find 20 marks. I hope you enjoy spending then, 
Why not have dopey Galbraith tell you all about the failure 
of the mark back in 1922.” 

Good old Werner von Siemens; he died before the worl 
had to contend with this sort of thing. (In more serious 
and polite form, we contend with it almost every day.) 4\ 
any rate, it was nice to receive in the same mail another bi 
of currency (this with the signatures of Ivy Baker Pries 
and George M. Humphrey) and this note from Bernard 
Corn of Chicago: 

“I could no more sit idly by and let the voice of Tar 
New Leaper be stilled than I could ignore the needs of a 
close friend. For, like a friend, my feeling toward the magu. 
zine is personal. Every guardian of liberty and intellectual 
honesty is indispensable, and I could not help but experience 
a sinking feeling upon receipt of your letter. It seems to m 
that every hand removed from the dike of freedom causes 
the breach to widen. I would not like to be responsible, 
through inaction, for another ‘deluge.’ ” 

Next Week: The American farmer in the free-worll 
economy is the subject of a special supplement in nex! 
week’s New Leaver. The vexing problem of farm surplus: 
is examined by E. G. Shinner, businessman, author avi 
head of the Shinner Foundation, who proposes a bold nev 
plan to benefit both the small farmer and the city consume. 
The international implications of our farm problem, and 0 
the Shinner plan, are analyzed in a second article by econom- 
ist Oscar Schnabel. Look for their articles in the speci 
section in next week’s issue. 
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Politicians’ pressure is too strong 


Why 


Ike Will Run 


By W. V. Eckardt 


Wasuincron, D.C. 
OME DAY, the Republican party 
hopes to be strong enough to 
elect a President, Vice President 
Nixon told a meeting of party work- 
ers in Los Angeles the other day. 
But, he strongly implied, for the 
time being it’s got to be the other 
way around. 

With some 20 million more Demo- 
crats than Republicans among poten- 
tial voters, according to a recent Gal- 
lup poll, the Republicans see no 
other choice. Not that dyed-in-the- 
wool Republicans have happily em- 
braced President Eisenhower’s “dy- 
namic conservatism,” whatever that 
may mean. Few of them, in fact, like 
Ike better than the leaders of his 
opposition. But the people do—70 
per cent of them, if Mr. Gallup can 
be trusted. And that is the simple 
and compelling reason why it’s whis- 
pered, leaked, printed, broadcast, 
televised, and blurted all across the 
nation: Unless special circumstances 
prevail sixteen months hence, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will run for re- 
election in 1956. 

The “draft-Ike” movement is in 
full swing. The realization that only 
the magic name “Eisenhower” print- 
ed across their ticket can assure Re- 
publican success next year has led 
'o a remarkable change within the 
COP recently. The once vociferous 
tight wing appears to have taken to 
heart the advice of Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R.-Ariz.), one of their 
own. Sadly noting a “downward 
trend nationally” of the Republican 
party, Goldwater sees hope only if 
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his party “quits the stupidity we’ve 
been going through . . . quits fighi- 
ing itself.” Intra-party strife has sub- 
sided. Republican Senators and Con- 
gressmen have quietly accepted White 
House proposals which they greeted 
with outraged cries of “New Deal- 
ism” a little while ago. The Bricker 
Amendment seems forgotten. 

All this is not to say that all of 
the Republicans are now happily sup- 
porting the President’s legislative 
program. Mr. Eisenhower still has a 
real fight on his hands if he wants 
his foreign trade program passed, for 
instance. It’s his own, traditionally 
protectionist party which needs the 
convincing. But, even on this issue, 
Republican conservatives seem more 
tolerant of the so-called “middle of 
the road” as long as it will lead to 
a second term for Ike. And anyone 
who suggests that Ike might not want 
to run is a scoundrel. 

This, as a matter of fact, is just 
one of the epithets hurled at Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Paul But- 
ler the other day by agitated Repub- 
licans because Butler dared imply 
that Mrs. Eisenhower’s health might 
prevent her husband from seeking 
another four years in the White 
House. A few days later, U.S. News 
and World Report, not usually given 
to supporting Butler’s views, re- 
ported that Mrs. Eisenhower does 
find current social obligations wear- 
ing, causing White House concern 
for her health. (She has a_ heart 
murmur.) The President finds it easy 
to keep everyone guessing as to his 
intentions next year, because, obvi- 


Snot 


IKE: ONLY THE SQUIRRELS OBJECT 


ously, he hasn’t yet made up his own 
mind. Mrs. Eisenhower’s health will 
most likely influence his decision. 
While the President undoubtedly 
likes his job a little better now than 
in the beginning, he still isn’t pas- 
sionately devoted to it. He makes no 
bones about his longing for the quiet 
life of bridge, golf and Angus-cattle- 
raising which awaits him at his Get- 
tysburg dreamhouse. He seeks every 
occasion to get away from the dreary 
White House routine, or “maelstrom” 
as he calls it. While his doctors as- 
sure us of his perfect health, his aides 
also assure us that his frequent es- 
capes to the golf course are on doc- 
tor’s orders. Yet, even this obedient 
patient appears to grow increasingly 
restless and irritable. His White 
House staff has learned to recognize 
the danger signals that flash across 
his face when a Presidential storm 
is brewing. The thunder breaks with 
increasing frequency if the problems 
brought before him are not properly 
pre-digested and boiled down to the 
very simplest terms, presented in a 
concise, snappy, military manner. 
Just recently, the President let it 
be known that he expects his sub- 
ordinates in the Cabinet and other 
high places to make their own deci- 
sions wherever possible. He doesn’t 
want them to come running to the 
White House every other day with 
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IKE CONTINUED 


their troubles. He wants them to try 
harder to relieve him of the burden 
of the Presidency. If they fail, if his 
team doesn’t find ways to keep the 
President’s weekend entirely free of 
either official or social engagements, 
then, they were told, they can’t ex- 
pect him to run again. 

At times, it would seem as though 
the only ones who would not regret 
such a decision are the squirrels 
which were recently deported, on 
General Eisenhower’s orders, in just 
punishment for messing up the putt- 
ing green on the White House lawn. 
On the other hand, considering the 
solidarity of the animal world, the 
squirrels might feel compassion for 
the pigeons around Ike’s Gettysburg 
farm and wish him to stay in Wash- 
ington for a while, after all. “I hate 
those pigeons,” the President was 
heard to mutter during one of his 
recent inspections of the $150,000 
remodeling of the Gettysburg place. 
He threatened a fate worse than re- 
settlement for the careless birds. 

The Democratic donkey, at any 
rate, seems full of sweet forgiveness. 
Mr. Butler’s occasional indiscretions 
notwithstanding, he appears to agree 
with the Republican elephant that 
Ike should continue to be considered 
a sacred cow. 

The Democratic timidity in calling 
public attention to some of the obvi- 
ous shortcomings of the popular 
President might be understandable if 
they thought he would retire next 
year. But they don’t. Most Demo- 
cratic leaders agree with the Repub- 
lican command that persuasion and 
appeals to his sense of duty will 
probably prevail when the time 
comes for Mr. Eisenhower to make 
up his mind. Historical precedent 
tends to support the view that Eisen- 
hower will seek a second term. His- 
torians agree that a desire to see 
his program to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, and to seek, as it were, a popu- 
lar vote of confidence in it, has led 
so many a past President to try for 
a second term that the practice has 
become more or less a tradition in 
American politics. Their parties have 


usually renominated them, lest the 
electorate might think their initial 
choice a mistake. What’s more, 14 
out of 33 Presidents were elected 
twice. Those who didn’t even try 
obviously lacked a sense of history. 
Turning from statistical to empiri- 
cal evidence, historians find that, at 
least in terms of professional back- 
ground and party affiliation, Ulysses 
S. Grant is the past President most 
comparable to the present one. Both 
were graduates of West Point and 
popular generals. Both were nomi- 
nated in Chicago by Republicans 
after Democrats vainly wooed them. 
Both were elected in a landslide. 
Grant’s administration, with all its 
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dismal corruption, cannot honestly 
be compared to that of Eisenhower. 
Yet, in both cases the question can 
be raised whether popularity can 
compensate for competence. Presi- 
dent Grant, as Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager point 
out in their Growth of the American 
Republic, “brought neither under- 
standing nor competence” to the com- 
plex problems facing him: 

“Of the new economic forces that 
were shaping the United States, he 
was completely unaware. With less 
equipment for the Presidency than 
any predecessor or successor, his 
temperament unfitted him for high 
political office, and he was unable or 


unwilling to overcome his tempers. 
mental deficiencies. Although a lead. 
er of men, he was not a good judge 
of men, and the very simplicity 
which had carried him safely through 
the intrigues of the Civil War ¢. 
posed him to wiles of politicians 
whose loyalty to himself he mistook 
for devotion to the public weal, 

“Brilliance, subtlety, urbanity— 
these qualities were not expected of 
Grant, but it came as a shock that 
he seemed to have lost the qualities 
that he had shown in the war—a 
sense of order and of command, 
directness, resoluteness, consistency 
and intellectual honesty. . . . He was 
naive rather than innocent, simple 
rather than unsophisticated, and his 
simplicity, as Adams shrewdly re 
marked, ‘was more disconcerting 
than the complexity of a Talleyrand’ 
. . . Nor did he ever come to under 
stand the character of the Presiden. 
tial office. To the end, he regarded 
the Presidency as a personal prerog:- 
tive, a reward for services rendered 
rather than a responsibility.” 

There was, of course, no syndi- 
cated public-opinion survey in the 
days of Ulysses Grant. But we are 
told that, contrary to later judg 
ment, his popularity rating was w 
usually high. Again we cite Morison 
and Commager’s findings: 

“For all his obvious defects 
character and of mind, Grant wield: 
ed an immense power. For the dev 
tion which he commanded from 
millions of men was devotion to 
something stronger than integrity ot 
political wisdom or character 
intellectual pre-eminence. It ws 
devotion to an ideal. ‘The plain man, 
as Allan Nevins so well observe, 
‘had not elected Grant; he hal 
elected an indestructible legend, # 
folk hero. . . . Mention that mone 
syllabic name, and the prosaic le 
borer, farmer, clerk, or businessmé 
for once in his life saw a vision. I 
was a vision of four years of tert 
and glory.’” 

Grant did seek renomination. He 
was re-elected by an overwhelmits 
majority. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Infiltrating ADA’‘s 
1955 Convention 


HIs IS a report to conservatives 
Tai over the United States. Dur- 
ing the campaign last fall, good 
friends of mine were accused of be- 
ing pinks or reds. The only evidence 
was that these Democratic candidates 
were members of Americans for 
Action. So_ it 
obvious that I could serve my coun- 


Democratic seemed 
try well by infiltrating the conven- 
tion to be held by this organization 
last week in Washington. 

I sat faithfully through all the ses- 
sons. | read every document and 
listened to every statement. More 
than that, I talked to a lot of the 
members, found where they were 
from, what they were like, what they 
were driving at. Now I want to say 
lo my fellow citizens far and wide 
that these ADAers don’t look, act, 
talk or smell like Communists. 

There were in the convention sub- 
stantial delegations from almost 
every state. Among them were men 
and women of every imaginable pro- 
fession. I am sure that when ultra- 
conservatives meet they do not have 
among them more persons of respon- 
ibility and distinction. I saw there 
Congressmen, businessmen, college 
professors, 
leaders, 


farmers, _trade-union 
housekeepers, merchants, 
manufacturers, experts of all sorts. 
On the average, they were young, 
h 
tipe age. There were vigorous dele- 
gations from the South. The Texans 
Were often heard from. So were the 
people from the Midwest. The met- 
topolitan East did not run the show. 
The word which these men and 
Yomen used to describe themselves 
"as “liberal.” Nobody stopped to 


ut there were plenty of persons of 
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ask any abstract questions about the 
meaning of the word. All the time 
was devoted to definite and practical 
proposals. I kept asking myself what 
the members of the convention meant 
when they classified themselves as 
liberals. How were they different 
from other people? Toward the end, 
I made up my mind that they are 
really not very different. They are 
merely decent, reasonable people 
who want to improve the world. 

And they are not in too much of 
a hurry about it. They discuss each 
item by itself—tariff, war, peace, 
wages, civil liberties, international 
law, United Nations, farm problems, 
taxes. Nobody seemed to think that 
if we adopted some magic formula we 
could jump into utopia one bright 
morning. And one of the best things 
about them was that they were will- 
ing to listen to one another. 

Over and over again, I asked 
ADA members what they consider 
their job. They are active in poli- 
tics, but they pride themselves on not 
belonging to either party. For the 
most part, they support Democratic 
candidates, but in many cases they 
swing over to Republicans. I said to 
them: “Look! You haven’t enough 
members to control any election; 
what do you think you are doing?” 
The answers which I got showed 
remarkable agreement. People said 
to me: “No. We don’t have great 
crowds, but we are a people-rousing 
contingent, an intelligence-spreading 
outfit; if we can get the voters ex- 
cited, they will take an interest in 
one thing after another; we will 
gradually get a better life.” 

The delegates conscientiously went 


over long programs dealing with do- 
mestic and world problems. At least 
three times, the members declared 
clearly their convictions about our 
decreasing _ Bolshevik 
Once, they said that the Communist 
party is engaged in a conspiracy 
against the U.S. and that its mem- 
bers are Soviet spies. Again, they 
came out for the right of citizens 
to advocate unpopular ideas but 
denied that this privilege should 
include the right to promote Com- 
munism. They were very determined 
about defending the rights of teach- 
ers, but they said clearly that present 
membership in the Communist party 


opponents. 


is adequate reason for discharge. 

In this convention, there was 
proof of a significant change in the 
attitude toward the national admin+ 
istration. Up to recently, the ADA 
has been rather slow and soft and 
gentle with President Eisenhower. 
This year, it was sharp and bitter. 
It is true that the Democrats, too, 
were attacked. But the complaint 
against them was that they have been 
too easy-going with the Administra- 
tion. In the elections of 1956, the 
ADA is all set to go along with the 
New Deal-Fair Deal crowd. If I am 
to judge by the temper exhibited at 
Washington, I would say that this 
ageregation of citizens, including the 
leaders of practically all the trade 
unions in this country, are prepared 
to put up the most vigorous cam- 
paign in their history. 

Victor Reuther spoke for the CIO 
and William F. Schnitzler for the 
AFL. Among the other speakers 
were Senators Humphrey and Morse 
and Gen. Telford Taylor. All these 
men spoke sharply against President 
Eisenhower and all of his men and 
ideas. Their patience with this pro- 
trickle- 
down administration is worn out. As 


crastinating, big-business, 
Wayne Morse said, he is tired of 
talking about the bat-boys. Eisen- 
hower is the pitcher of the Republi- 
can team, and he must be knocked 
out of the box. This whole bi-parti- 
san, non-partisan crowd rose to this 
sort of talk with roars of support. 





Visit to America may be Italian Premier's swan song 


SCELBA’S 
LAST STAND? 


By Edmund Stevens 


RoME 
REMIER Mario Scelba’s trip to 
America may be recorded in his- 
tory as one of the most precarious 
expeditions since Columbus set forth 
in the same direction. The hazards 
to Scelba’s navigation were political, 
not physical, but the threat of ship- 
wreck was equally great. The four- 
power Center coalition government 
was far more fragile and unsea- 
worthy than Columbus's Santa 
Maria; the crew, the 
parties, even more surly and muti- 
nous. 
The most perilous leg of the trip 
was from the Premier’s office in the 
Viminale Palace to the Rome air- 


coalition 


port. Once he emplaned, Scelba was 
reasonably safe. But right up until 
takeoff he was buffeted by squalls 
that have weakened the Government 
beyond hope of surviving much 
longer. As a result, Scelba’s Ameri- 
can trip now looms as the closing 
chapter of his term in office—which 
limits his opportunities for accom- 
plishing much in the United States. 

Tension within the coalition, 
which had been building up for some 
time, suddenly erupted last month 
in a squabble over proposed legis- 
lation on farm contracts. Ever since 
the war, contracts between land- 
owners and tenant farmers—includ- 
ing the numerous types of Italian 
sharecroppers—have heen frozen, 
despite major changes in the price 
and tax structures. The Liberal party, 
which comprises the coalition’s right 


wing and stresses laissez-faire, want- 
ed the contracts unfrozen. It argued 
that extending the freeze indefinitely 
amounted to expropriation, as the 
landowners were deprived of their 
property rights. The coalition’s left 
wing, the Republicans and Social 
Democrats, insisted that a defrosting 
would be contrary to the basic pro- 
gram of agrarian reform and land 
distribution and would play into the 
hands of the Communists. The latter 
have been making a vigorous bid for 
the support of the poverty-stricken 
Southern peasantry. 

The Christian Democrats, who 
make up the coalition’s preponderant 
central bulk, are divided on the 
farm-contract question as they are 
on practically every issue. But the 
party’s Political Secretary and vir- 
tual boss, Amintore Fanfani, sides 
with the left wing. After much hag- 
gling, the Cabinet adopted a com- 
promise proposal whereby landown- 
ers with cause (?) would be per- 
mitted to cancel contracts after giv- 
ing three years’ notice to the tenants, 
or after twelve years’ notice without 
cause. 

Nobody was happy about this for- 
mula, but it seemed the only alter- 
native to an open split. At the time, 
ratification of the Paris accords was 
still pending in the Senate, so the 
three Liberal Cabinet members, in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Gaetano 
Martino, reluctantly swallowed their 
laissez-faire. Their action was 
promptly disavowed by Liberal party 


Secretary Malagodi; who resigned, 
The entire party executive took q 
similar stand and also resigned in g 
body. An emergency meeting of the 
National Council of the Liberal party 
was summoned to consider the situa. 
tion, and for a moment it looked as 
if the Liberals might withdraw from 
the coalition and topple the Gover. 
ment. Somehow differences were 
patched up, mainly through the ef. 
forts of Martino, who pleaded the 
priority of foreign policy. 

One week later, the Government 
was attacked on the same issue by 
the Republicans. The Republican 
party executive unanimously voted 
to reject the compromise formula 
and delivered a broadside agains 
the Government’s entire social and 
economic record. Unlike a Libenl 
defection, the Republican gesture in 
volved no immediate threat to the 
Government's life. Scelba could sil 
carry on without support from th 
Republicans’ five Chamber Deputies 
Nevertheless, this further weakened 
the coalition’s already shaky props. 

The next and most formidable at 
tack on the Scelba Cabinet came 
from very close ‘to home. On March 
12, at a weekend session of the 
Christian Democratic National Cou 
cil, Secretary Fanfani declared i 
his report that the Center coalifio 
had reached “the breaking poinl’ 
and demanded that Scelba “clarily’ 
his relations with the minor partie 
before leaving for the States. The 
present lack of clarity in these rele 
tions, he asserted, was undermining 
the Government’s authority. 

In his reply to Fanfani, Scebs 
vigorously defended his Gover 
ment’s record. He pointed out thi 
there was no workable _alternalive 
to the present coalition in sight a 
urged that the major effort at clr: 
fication be put off until after his 
return from America. In the ef 
Fanfani appeared to concede Seek 
ba’s point. As the episode with the 
Liberals proved, the present rickety 
combination can be held togebe 
only so long as clarification is av 
ed and certain fundamental dilt 
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ences are glossed over or cloaked in 
ambiguity and general compromises. 
Fanfani, one of Italy’s shrewdest po- 
litical operators, knows this full well. 
His demand on Scelba was probably 
part of a carefully planned tactic 
after the manner of his famous fel- 
low-Tuscan, Nicolo Machiavelli. 

A few hours after Fanfani and 
Scelba had come to an understand- 
ing on the “clarification” question, 
the notorious Montesi scandal sud- 
denly hit the headlinés again after 
many months of silence. The Rome 
prosecutor, having waded through 
volumes of evidence and testimony, 
formally requested the indictment of 
Piero Piccioni for manslaughter. He 
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iko sought an indictment against the 
togus Marquis Ugo Montagna and 
ts close friend, former Police Chief 
‘werio Polito, for aiding and abet- 
ing in concealing the facts and hush- 
ig up the investigation. 
The Montesi case, with its tangy 
mxture of sex, vice and politics, has 
a major factor in discrediting 
tte Christian Democratic Old Guard, 
many of whom were somehow in- 
‘dled. It forced the resignation of 
“elba’s former Foreign Minister, 
Attilio Piccioni—leader of the 
party's right wing, onetime Vice 
temier and Premier-designate, and 
ther of the main suspect—and 
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nearly compelled the Government to 
resign. Scelba’s own name was 
dragged into the case, for Polito, 
who resigned when his link with 
Montagna came out, was the ap- 
pointee and direct subordinate of 
Scelba, Minister of the Interior at 
the time of the crime. 

As Minister of the Interior in the 
Pella Cabinet, Fanfani played a key 
part in bringing the Montesi case 
into the limelight. It was he who 
ordered the Carabinieri to draft a 
report on Montagna’s disreputable 
past. This report, which became one 
of the major documents of the case, 
precipitated the resignation of Po- 
lice Chief Polito. In view of this 


background, it seems reasonable to 
ask: Why did the Montesi case sud- 
denly come to the fore again on the 
eve of Scelba’s scheduled trip to the 
United States? Having waited this 
long, the prosecutor might easily 
have delayed the case until after 
Scelba’s return—unless, of course, 
someone influential wanted the pub- 
lic’s memory refreshed at this very 
time. 

In the spirit of the decision to 
postpone “clarification” until after 
Scelba’s return from America, the 
Government announced that the 
thorny farm-contracts question, in- 
stead of being submitted to the 


Chamber for immediate debate as 
originally scheduled, would be re- 
ferred back to committee for an ad- 
ditional two-month period. On the 
demand of the Communists, the 
Government move was put to a vote 
by secret ballot. In the past, de Gas- 
peri was twice outvoted when his own 
partisans bolted him under the cloak 
of secrecy. Given the discord within 
the coalition on the farm-contracts 
issue, the Communists were hoping 
something similar would happen this 
time. In fact, the motion for delay 
passed by one vote. Though the ques- 
tion of confidence had not been 
posed, defeat of the motion would 
have plunged the Chamber into a 
violent debate which might well have 
disrupted the coalition. The count 
indicated that upwards of thirty of 
Scelba’s party colleagues must have 
voted against him. Political observ- 
ers suggest that they did so with 
Fanfani’s knowledge and approval, 
not in order to defeat Scelba, but to 
cut his margin to the bone. 

The objectives behind these intri- 
cate moves appear to be twofold. 
Fanfani and his supporters, while 
they do not want the Government to 
fall until after the upcoming Presi- 
dential and Sicilian regional elec- 
tions, are intent on reducing Scelba’s 
prestige and limiting his mandate. 
Their immediate purpose is to pre- 
vent his trip to America from devel- 
oping into a personal triumph which 
would add again to his political stat- 
ure. They also want to keep Scelba 
from making important commitments 
in the U.S. by demonstrating that he 
is a political lame duck with no real 
tenure or authority. 

This is partly out of deference to 
Enrico Mattei, powerful head of the 
Italian state petroleum monopoly 
and friend of Fanfani’s friends. 
Mattei is afraid that Scelba will be 
influenced by American arguments 
that the best way to stimulate private 
U.S. investment in Italy would be 
to ease the restriction on private oil 
companies in the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of Italy’s newly-discovered 
petroleum resources, at the expense 
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of the state monopoly. In the long 
struggle between private and _ state 
enterprise in Italy, Fanfani stands 
closer to those who favor Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Fanfani’s long-range target is the 
Premiership. Having failed to mus- 
ter a Parliamentary majority as Pre- 
mier in February 1954, he is deter- 
mined to have another try. Much as 
in those days, when he planned the 
Pella Cabinet’s fall to clear the way 
for his first attempt, he is now pre- 
paring Scelba’s overthrow. But he 
is proceeding very cautiously and 
methodically. For one thing, Fanfani 
does not want the Premiership until 
after the Presidential elections; he 
does not wish to serve under Presi- 
dent Luigi Einaudi, whom he largely 
blames for his previous failure. He 
may be right, for Einaudi has little 
love for Fanfani, whom he rates an 
ambitious demagogue. 

It is by no means clear how Fan- 
fani hopes to produce a Parliamen- 
tary majority, assuming that the 
present four-power Center coalition 
passes into limbo with the Scelba 
Cabinet. According to the prevailing 
rumor, he is trying to interest left- 
wing Socialist Pietro Nenni in the 
plums of office. The mere fact that 
similar efforts in the past have al- 
ways drawn a blank does not pre- 
clude Nenni’s being tempted by a 
new offer. Of late, the left-wing So- 
cialists have felt more and more 
chafed and confined by their unity- 
of-action pact with the Communists. 
But for this wedlock, the Nenni party 
might benefit from current Commu- 
nist defections. Even the Commu- 
nists might be persuaded to tacitly 
approve Nenni’s supporting or join- 
ing a government headed by Fanfani, 
on the Trojan Horse theory. If noth- 
ing else, Nenni’s support would pre- 
vent such a government from taking 
a strong anti-Communist line. More- 
over, as far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned, Fanfani has never distin- 
guished himself by his enthusiastic 
support of the long-sought Western 
alliance. 

In such a 


combination, which 


would obviously exclude the Liberal 
Saragat’s Social 
Democrats would occupy the center 
position between Nenni and_ the 
Christian Democrats. It should be 
recalled in this connection that pro- 
posals for an “opening on the Left” 
which would admit Nenni to the 


party, Giuseppe 


Government coalition, provided he 
cut loose from the Communists, origi- 
nated with Saragat after the June 
1953 Parliamentary elections. Sara- 
gat is rarely heard from lately, but 
he has had several long private con- 
ferences with Nenni. According to 
persistent rumors, new major policy 
proposals, tending toward closer re- 
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lations between the Right and Left 
Socialists, will come up at the im- 
pending congresses of both parties. 

Compared with what may soon 
emerge, the Scelba Government has 
much to commend it. It has pulled 
the country, and especially the anti- 
Communist forces. out of the defeat- 
ism that followed the June 1953 elec- 
tions. Not only was the forward 
march of Communism halted; it was 
even rolled back in several key sec- 
tors. 

The most vivid evidence of Com- 
munist decline was the fiasco of their 
recent efforts to whip up popular 
opposition to the Paris accords. Even 
those groups which in the past fol- 


lowed the Red lead unquestioningly 
failed to respond this time. The vari. 
ous protest demonstrations were 
strangely listless. The Communisy 
only good propaganda peg was pro. 
vided by a gang of youngsters wh 
smashed the windows of their book. 
shop in party headquarters. The 
youths, described as members of the 
neo-Fascist MSI, also carried pla. 
ards favoring the accords. The Con. 
munists could hardly have hoped for 
a better tieup had they planned j 
that way themselves.. 

On the strength of this minor qi. 
sode, they drummed up some non 
Communist support for their demand 
that the MSI be outlawed. The Re. 
publicans and some Christian Demo. 
crats passed resolutions and granted 
interviews to Communist press re: 
porters denouncing this “revival of 
Fascist violence” as a threat to de 
mocracy—quite oblivious that they 
were lending themselves to the propa 
ganda purposes of democracy’ 
deadliest enemies. Despite this pub 
licity, a Communist-sponsored strike 
of Rome transport and utility work 
ers, called to protest this “Fascis 
outrage,” fizzked completely when 
even the members of the Red CGlL 
ignored the strike call. That same 
evening, the Senate voted in favor 
of the Paris agreements. 

This ratification crowned an ¢ 
cellent record in the field of foreig 
relations. Other outstanding achieve 
ments were: settlement of the thom 
Trieste dispute, followed by im 
proved relations not only with Yug 
slavia, but also with Greece and Iu 
key, and better ties with Great Bri 
ain. Thanks to the joint efforts 0! 
Scelba and U.S. Ambassador lit 
Booth Luce, Italo-American rel 
tions attained a new level of ex 
lence, culminating in the Premitt' 
present trip. If Scelba’s Ameri! 
visit does not fulfill their origi 
intent of further strengthening 
extending these relations, it will 1 
be the fault of Scelba or Mrs. Lut 
but of those who have sought tol 
Scelba’s hands for their own pulilit# 
aims. 
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A visit to Communist East Germany in the spirit of ‘coexistence’ shows once again 


how drab and sullen life is for the citizens of a Soviet satellite 


A Day at the Leipzig Fair 


BERLIN 
Y UNEXPECTED excursion to 
Leipzig began with a chance 
meeting at Gate of Hell. In the 
movie-house lobby, I chatted briefly 
with Richard C. Hottelet, of CBS and 
Tae New Leader, who had just re- 
tuned from the Spring Fair in the 
Soviet Zone; he gave me a few of 
his impressions, and parted with the 
suggestion that I go down into Sax- 
ony and take a look for myself. I 
drove down the next afternoon to the 
Soviet Embassy, received a visa and 
a Fair Permit, and, before I could 
take a sober second thought, found 
myself on the Mitropa express en 
route to Leipzig. 

What had changed in the eight 
years since I had been here last, 
looking in the ruins for the traces of 
Leibniz and Wagner. Bach and Men- 
delssohn? Somehow, I half-expected 
to find the beginnings of a new 
city (so hardened has one become 
to the simplifications of one’s own 
propaganda), the outlines here in 
East Germany’s largest metropolis of 
anew urban center. It was a shock 
to be suddenly set back in the past. 
The sad, unutterable greyness had 
not changed. Here and there, a patch- 
work of reconstruction, occasional 
evidence of a burst of vague and 
usually misplaced energy. But every- 
Where the same depressing shabbi- 
hess, a frozen pattern of poverty, 
brokenness and renunciation, as if 
life had been forced to stand still. 

On the streets, I saw uniforms, 
the blues of the Volkspolizei, the 
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browns of the Kasernierten, the fur- 
topped greys of armed Rotarmisten. 
Little groups of Russian officers 
(wife and daughter bulgingly clad in 
white-rabbit coats) were still mak- 
ing their way to the old Soviet shop- 
ping center in the center of town. 
Auerbach’s Keller of Goethean fame 
was, as I had remembered it, smoky, 
crowded, mediocre. Ramshackle 
taxis and trucks rumbled along, 
stifling the air with the exhaust of 
poor gasoline. Poorly lettered slo- 
gans on walls, signs, houses admon- 
ished one to fight, to join, to love, to 
hate. The man in the music shop 
apologized for not being able to say 
what records he had in stock; all 
the titles were in Russian, and he 
hadn’t thought it useful to write 
down the translations. 

When night fell, a dinginess came 
over the town, illuminated by weak, 
flickering gas-light. The girl behind 
the bar was sorry she couldn’t mix 
that drink; the guests who were hav- 
ing it had brought all their own 
“ingredients” along. The vendor at 
the kiosk could only offer the Tag- 
liche Rundschau, yesterday’s Pravda 
and a copy of the Daily Worker from 
London. 

Next day, I walked for hours 
through the halls of the Fair 
grounds, peering in at the exhibits 
of Communist economic proficiency 
—a gigantic high-frequency trans- 
former from Saxony, a vanilla-col- 
ored Skoda locomotive from Czecho- 


slovakia, elegant limousines from 
Moscow, expensive furs from the 
Arctic north, complicated farm ma- 
chinery from Peking and Shanghai. 
No doubt about it, a vast empire has 
been conscripted along the path of 
a modern, if belated, industrial revo- 
lution. Lenin had a love affair with 
electricity, was infatuated with fac- 
tories, and where he and his men 
did not find a proletariat they were 
determined to invent one. We know, 
of course, that the unhappy laborers 
do not function well in those mis- 
managed plants, and yet, despite the 
self-confessed Bolshevik talent for 
sabotage and _ short-circuits, shiny, 
impressive, workable things are com- 
ing off the rear-end of the assembly 
line. 

I won't risk saying more than this, 
for in a brief tour one sees with 
one’s eyes only, and who can tell 
whether that intricate apparatus in 
the center of the hall, the pride of 
Chinese engineering, with its finely 
whirring knobs and wheels and 
dancing instrument-dials, is one of 
thousands in continuous production 
or is a single exhibitor’s showpiece 
(with, at that, a yellow oil drip in the 
left corner and a slight stutter in the 
right turbine). Most of the Western 
businessmen I met managed no more 
than I to get beyond this first tour- 
ist’s impression, despite Comrade 
Mikoyan’s personal encouragement 
(a friendly gentle appearance in East 
Germany the day after Bonn’s rati- 
fication!). They succeeded, after a 
week of long-winded bargaining, in 
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buying little, selling almost nothing. 

Across from the candy-colored 
Chinese pavilion stood the Soviet 
Russian center, housed in that odd 
People’s Baroque which mixes un- 
appetizingly “Wedding-cake” and 
“Zwiebelturm” styles. With some 
melancholy, I stood before the monu- 
mental entrance, discomfitingly con- 
spicuous, and copied out the text 
of the great bronze plaque—“Work 
and Labor in the Soviet Union is a 
Thing of Glory and of Honor, a 
Thing of Daring and Heroism. . . .” 

I walked down the broad street 
between Russia and China toward 
the century-old landmark of Leipzig, 
the Volkerschlachtdenkmal beyond 
on the hill. I stopped a People’s Po- 
liceman to ask the name of the boule- 
vard, but he didn’t know. I inquired 
of two other uniformed young Ger- 
mans. One replied, with Saxon nasal- 
ity, “Die Strasse des 18 Oktober.” 
The other went on to explain, with 
dialectical ingenuity, that it was 
named (according to the old calen- 
dar reckoning) after “the Great 
October Socialist Revolution”! . . . I 
took the trouble to ask again, and 
the old lady who sold me a half- 
dozen picture postcards of Walter 
Ulbricht reminded me, with a gentle 
reprimand, of Bliicher and Gneise- 
nau and the day of the great Prus- 
sian victory over Napoleon. The past 
had not yet been lost. 

At the traditional Leipzig Book 
Fair in the heart of the old city, 
there seemed to me to be new touches 
of color and variety. Despite the pre- 
dominance of editions of Marxist- 
Leninist tomes in all the spoken 
tongues from the Elbe to the Yellow 
Sea, there were titles and dust- 
jackets that almost reassured one that 
the mind in exile might conceivably 
manage to keep itself alive—a hand- 
Prague study of ancient 
Chinese art, a large Warsaw port- 
folio on medieval Polish cathedrals, 
charming Oriental collections of 
folk-tales, nicely-printed volumes of 
standard nineteenth-century _litera- 
ture from Pushkin to Victor Hugo. 
Genuinely startling were two exhibits 


some 


on the third floor back, where, quite 
unexpectedly, one came up against 
two expansive walls crowded with 
books from most of the current pub- 
lishers’ lists in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The 600 volumes on display con- 
stituted, for my eyes, a most unusual 
exhibit of Western cultural and intel- 
lectual activities, the likes of which 
had not been seen this side of the 
Iron Curtain since Stalinist pressure 
had closed down the Western infor- 
mation centers. I found good stand- 
ard histories of politics and litera- 
ture, most of the English-language 
classics of novel and verse (and not 
merely the usual Eastern preferences 
for Whitman, Dreiser and Frank 
Norris), and a stimulating selection 
of school textbooks. The gallery of 
“decadents” and “reactionaries” 
seemed to be endless—Carl Jung, 
Lewis Mumford, Paul Hindemith, 
Ernst Cassirer, James B. Conant, 
Theodosius Dobzhansky (on ge- 
netics), Albert Camus, D. H. Law- 
rence, even Ezra Pound. 

I record this for what it is worth. 
Books, as the Bolsheviks know, are 
weapons—but how much damage, 
they seem to be asking themselves (it 
is a new shrewdness), could these 
outrageous slings and arrows do in 
a fortnight? A few students, a hand- 
ful of depraved intellectuals might 
take some new courage for their 
confusions. But only the state could 
purchase books (and, at that, not a 
sale had been transacted). Then, 
too, censorship—and self-censorship 

had cleaned up the lists into more 
or less presentable form. No import- 
er, with an eye on business prospects, 
would — ship “provocative 
titles,” and so, although Harvard 
University Press was represented, 
there was not a single study from 
its prolific Russian Research Center. 
The safeness and soundness of the 
English shelves was guaranteed by 
the exhibitor, Collet’s Bookshop in 
London, which is a Communist dis- 
tributing point. 

Still, I found a curious batch of 
forlorn volumes piled up in a corner, 


along 


titles to the wall. I asked the fy. 
spectacled young man from the State 
Office for Literature what they might 
be, and he replied with naive and 
disarming frankness that, ach, thos 
were the books that had been found 
to be undesirable. Hans Kelsen’s 
critical analysis of Soviet Law, a 
study of Ernst Juenger by a Cam. 
bridge critic, a book on Albania, 
a biography of Malthus, Jame 
Wechsler’s The Age of Suspicion, a 
volume on /nternational Banking, 
Trygve Lie’s In the Cause of Peace, 
and a scholarly Columbia mono. 
graph on Friedrich Wilhelm | 
(“father of Prussian militarism”) 
called The Potsdam Fiihrer. Could 
any brief glimpse of an Index more 
searchingly reveal that combination 
of cowardice, crankiness and inquisi- 
torial intolerance which goes into 
the making of the totalitarian mind? 

And, as impassioned book-bun. 
ers, they are erratic and ineflicient 
to boot. On my way out, I spotted 
a volume on the shelf, as real and 
earnest as life, which I couldn’t quite 
believe to be there—Hannah Arendt’s 
basic book on Totalitarianism. | am 
pleased to report that it had been 
dog-eared by browsers’ fingering. 

At the last minute, I managed to 
purchase a ticket for the final per 
formance of a group of West Ger 
man cabaretists, playing to stand: 
ing-room-only in the Weisser Saal in 
Zoo. 1 had been told that they had 
been put on the Fair program as 4 
sop to the tastes and temperament of 
the Western guests, but the audience 
I sat with was exclusively Eastem 
and they seemed to relish this parla 
ing of forbidden fruits. This par 
ticular ensemble, “Die Kabarettiche’ 
from Munich, has apparently beet 
enjoying special priyileges from the 
Soviet Zone regime; after their om! 
performance in Berlin a few months 
ago, there was a small riot on the 
Kurfiirstendamm and a few 
were blackened in the free-fordl 
with people who felt that “comediats 
had no business running down the 
West in the service of Eastern prop* 
ganda.” 
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Had they changed their program? 
Was it all a misunderstanding? The 
show I heard was happily full of un- 
Bolshevik good humor; and, if rarely 
openly political, it was never un- 
friendly to the Bundesrepublik and 
the West and not uncritical of the 
land of the toiling masses. The audi- 
ence seized upon every political 
double-entendre (often spontaneously 
mderscored with a smile or a know- 
ing glance), and demonstrative guf- 
faws and applause left no doubt in 
my own mind as to where this peo- 
ple stood. 

I hurried to catch my train back 
to Berlin. Two autos were slowly 
making their way across the Bahnhof 
square, and the People’s Policeman 
directed them on. The crowd of pe- 
destrians was anxious to cross, but a 
truck was spotted on the horizon and 
the policeman kept his green light 
going and, with a careless, indiffer- 
ent gesture, motioned the impa- 
lint ones back to the sidewalk. 
Grumbling began. 

“Hey, you! We’re coming from 
work,” a man shouted, “and we’ve 
only a few minutes to make the 
train!” 

“Why don’t you take the under- 
ground passage then?” the cop re- 
plied lazily. 

“Knallkopf!” cried a 
“There isn’t another train for an 
hour!” 

“One should shoot creatures like 
that!” mumbled an old man next 
to me. 

After an 


woman. 


unconscionably long 
pause, the signal was turned to red. 
Everybody raced across the street to- 
ward the Bahnhof entrance, but two 
young workers, angry and agitated, 
were held back from taking the mat- 
ler up personally with the policeman 
oly by the cautious and frantic 
coat-tugging of their friends. An 
wWeryday incident, symptomatic of 
the real state of East Germany? 
Where, this side of the Iron Curtain, 
would the citizen on the street almost 
‘gage the policeman on the corner 
m pitched battle over a minor traffic 
light aggravation ? 
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HOW THE FRENCH 
SENATE RATIFIED 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
HE Paris Treaties were ratified 
by the French Senate after a 
week of haggling which kept the 
world _breathless—needlessly, _ for 
they passed by a comfortable ma- 
jority, 180 to 110. The more it 
became clear that the Treaties would 
pass, the more their opponents 
climbed on the bandwagon. Though 
Premier Edgar Faure made some 
spirited speeches, these did not cre- 
ate the big Senate majority. Plainly, 
resistance to the Paris Agreements 
had collapsed. Public demonstrations 
were negligible; organized letter- 
writing was pretty much confined to 
the Communists. 

Resignation was the deepest cause 
of the painless ratification, and the 
noisy resistance during the Senate 
debate was made chiefly with an eye 
to the coming elections. A lot was 
said about the German danger—the 
threat not so much of an attack on 
France as of an effort to win back 
East Germany. The German urge for 
reunification, opposition Senators 
declared, could start World War 
III. Nobody tried to explain how 
12 German divisions, against the 
will of. the United States, could 
launch an attack on 160 Soviet divi- 
sions. True, some of the Senators 
said, 12 divisions could not do it, 
“but the Germans are masters in 
camouflaging the buildup of a large 
army.” The experience of the Reichs- 
wehr in the 1920s was thus applied 
to the 1950s, without the slightest 
thought of either the Allied armies 
now garrisoned in Germany or the 
alert Soviets, with their intelligence 


network and fifth column, who would 
be all too quick to call attention to a 
West German buildup. 

Premier Faure won the day with 
two strokes. First, he hinted that re- 
jection of the Treaties would force 
America and Britain to adopt the 
“peripheral strategy.” Second, he 
promised that, if the Senate ratified 
unconditionally, he would pursue 
the policy indicated in the various 
amendments which were being with- 
drawn. The Senate was flattered at 
this attention, even though Faure’s 
promise binds only his government. 
not France’s allies. 

The most important of the amend- 
ments which Faure pledged to pur- 
sue was the demand for a four-power 
conference. Since the Anglo-Saxon 
powers (and particularly Churchill 
in his letter to Mendés-France) had 
made it clear that there would be no 
effort at a conference before ratifi- 
cation of the Paris Accords, the 
French Senators accepted negotia- 
tions for a conference after ratifica- 
tion—immediately after, in fact. 
That this haste weakened the effect 
of ratification did not disturb the 
Senators too much. 

The Soviet reaction to the vote was 
quite moderate. Apparently, the 
Kremlin understood that, with so 
much British and American prestige 
involved in the Treaties, the fight 
against them was no longer practi- 
cal. Now, by accepting the idea of a 
four-power conference, Moscow hopes 
to move to take the teeth out of the 
Treaties. It will be difficult to increase 
military budgets so long as the Krem- 
lin holds out hope of a “settlement.” 





‘Minnesota Facts’ Keeps Tab on Politicos 


St. PAUL 
HERE'S AN invisible but highly 
cases lobbyist in the corri- 
dors of Minnesota’s capitol as the 
State Legislature nears the end of its 
biennial session. It is Minnesota 
Facts, an AFL campaign publication 
which records roll-call votes on key 
issues. This has been around since 
the 1948 campaign, when it helped 
set off the Humphrey landslide that 
turned out Joe Ball. Since then, it 
has been credited (or blamed) with 
the defeat of 65 anti-labor legisla- 
tors—21 of them in the 1954 elec- 
tion. One measure of its effectiveness 
is the constant stream of abuse di- 
rected at it by aggrieved legislators 
who call it a “scandal sheet.” 

Labor leaders shrug off the attacks 
as a tribute to their efforts. Minne- 
sota Facts, one said recently, “is 
just powerful medicine to cure the 
short memories of voters.” And the 
publication’s approach is probably 
unique in the nation. It disdains the 
usual cumbersome table of roll-calls 
used by other legislative reports in 
favor of a series of special editions, 
each tailored toward the record of 
a specific legislator. 
this works: 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor keeps its own record of key 
roll-calls. When election time comes 
around, it decides not only which 
candidates it wants to support but 
which it hopes to defeat. Then Min- 
nesota Facts starts rolling. It does 
not emphasize purely labor issues— 
although it will include some of the 
major labor votes. Most of its am- 
munition consists of issues like con- 


Here is how 
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constitutional 
revision, reapportionment and high- 
way problems—issues with wide ap- 
peal throughout the community. It 
prefaces each vote report with a sum- 
mary of the proposal that is usually 


servation, taxation, 


written from a labor point of view, 
but not obviously so. If the issue is 
not easily explained, the summary 
disregards the technical aspects and 
reduces it to its simple meaning. 
Then it adds: “Representative So- 
and-so voted for (or against) this 
measure.” 

Most of the criticism of Minnesota 
Facts can be traced to its voting sum- 
maries, which, the publication’s op- 
ponents have charged, are “based on 
innuendo, half-truth and bias.” Some 
of this may be true, in the sense that 
the editors pick their issues and often 
ignore votes that may place their 
target in a more favorable light. In 
any case, the legislator running for 
re-election has to do a lot more ex- 
plaining than he once did. 

Another serious criticism 
stems from the fact that Minnesota 
Facts is essentially an “anti” pub- 


more 


lication; it concentrates on defeating 
foes rather than aiding friends. This 
allows pro-labor Senators who may 
have a bad record on some com- 
munity issues to escape the labor 
gauntlet. It also gives AFL lobby- 
ists a potent advantage in _horse- 
trading favorable votes for pure 
labor measures in return for omis- 
sion from their target list. 
Legislators were quick to recog- 
nize the danger. During the 1951 
session, the first after Minnesota 
Facts devoted itself to the legislative 


a bill was introduced to 
penalize “misstatements” about pos: 


record, 


tions taken by legislators. The mes. 
sure passed the House 79 to 34, but 
it was killed in the Senate on the 
“freedom of the press” issue. 

Minnesota Facts is an expensive 
operation. It is financed by a 20- 
cent annual tax on each AFL men: 
ber in the state, which provide 
about $44,000 for each campaign. 
Part of its cost—especially the edit 
ing—is borne by the Federation: 
public-relations department, which 
gets about $25,000 a year in the 
AFL budget. There was some grum- 
bling among affiliated AFL unions 
when the tax first went into effec 
but after they weighed results there 
were no objections. The fund, of 
course, is limited to state and legis 
lative races, since Federal law pro 
hibits the use of union funds for 
Congressional campaigns. 

So far, Minnesota Facts has had 
a negative effect. The Minnesota 
Senate still is overwhelmingly cor 
servative; a one-vote liberal margin 
in the Lower House often vanishes 
under pressure. The presence of 
Democratic Governor in the capitol 
moreover, has resulted in fewer col 
servative votes for labor measufts 
because the word has gone down t 
“hold the line” lest the Democrat 
take credit for popular legislatio». 
The House is up for re-election i 
1956, however, and the Senate ™ 
1958. It may be a long time to wal: 
but as one legislator told his neigh 
bor: “Can you imagine it? Even 
time I get home, somebody wants" 
know why I voted the way I did! 
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Introduction by the Editors 


ECRETARY OF STATE John Foster Dulles 
(cut below) is a man who has been 
walking a political tightrope throughout 
1955. The tightrope is the Formosa crisis, 
and there are more than sharks in store for 
American policy if Dulles falters. Formosa 
involves military problems — war 
or peace, land or air war, main- 
land or islands, atomic or conven- 
tional weapons, It involves politi- 
cal problems beyond the Commu- 
nist war against the Free Chinese 
strongholds; not only the Peking- 
Moscow alliance is being tested, 
but the Western alliance as well, 
and the allegiance of numerous 
uncommitted millions. Formosa is 
also tied up with practically every major 
misunderstanding in international politics: 
the state of Chinese Nationalism, the rela- 
tion of Peking to Moscow, conditions in 
mainland China, the possibility of “peaceful 
coexistence,” the histories of the Korean 
War and the Chinese civil war. 

In this special section, Herrymon Maurer 
does not attempt to rehash evidence already 
established; rather, he asks why there has 
been a notable inclination among free-world 
intellectuals to ignore the evidence and to 
substitute myths for facts. He concludes 
that a proper approach to the Formosa ques- 


tion demands nothing less than a reversal of 
the tide of opinion about Asia and world 
Communism, together with a significant 
alteration in the aims and the methods of 
Western diplomacy. 

Herrymon Maurer, an instructor in foreign 
languages at Nanking University 
before Pearl Harbor, served as 
staff writer or editor of most of the 
material on Asia published by 
Fortune between 1942 and 1947, 
Among his books are The End Is 
Not Yet: China at War (1941); 
The Old Fellow, a_ fictionalized 
biography of Lao-tzu (1943); 
Great Soul, a biography of Gandhi 
(1948) ; The Collision of East and 

West (1951), and an epistemological in- 
quiry, What Can I Know? (1953). He 
anticipated the Yalta secret agreements, 
reported the climate of opinion that led to 
them, and warned at the time that “long- 
term U.S. policy toward China will break, 
and there will develop an entirely new 
alignment of forces in Asia.” In addition to 
Fortune, Mr. Maurer has often contributed 
to Commentary and other journals. His last 
New Leaver article was “Americans 
Abroad” (July 14, 1952). This special see- 
tion is being presented as a public service by 
the People’s Educational Camp Society. 


Reprints of this article can be obtained from The New Leader, 7 E. 15 St., N. Y., at 15 
cents a copy, 25 copies for $3, 100 copies for $9.50. Rates for bundle orders on request. 
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HE FORMOSA CRISIS may well be the last chance to 
i the course of a continuing war in which 
mainland China, North Korea, and North Vietnam have 
already fallen to world Communism, in which what is 
left of these countries is under pressure and threat, and 
—in the case of Formosa and its islands—already under 
fre. The war remains progressive. In other areas of 
Asia, there are threats of aggression, actual military skir- 
mishes, subversion of nationalist movements, armed 
infiltration into border areas of free countries, deter- 
mined efforts to keep the diplomatic initiative, and mas- 
sive propaganda. From a coldly realistic view, the fate 
of the Free China government is critical not because of 
its past relations with the West (let alone the emotions 
of special-pleaders in the U.S.), but because Formosa is 
the current item on the Asian agenda of the men in 
Moscow and Peking; at this particular time, one more 
loss, added to earlier losses, would make almost in- 
ecapable the slow and steady Communist conquest of 
Asia. In short, if Formosa is not held, it is doubtful 
whether the countries of Southeast Asia can be saved, 
whether India can be preserved free, whether, indeed, the 
weight of Communism can be kept from pressing with 
massive weight upon the gates of Europe. 

The enormity of this danger has gradually become 
evident to policy men in Washington, who now realize 
that retreat from Formosa would so shake the confidence 
of other countries in Asia that they could do little more 
than temporize before progressive Communist conquest. 
Oficial U.S. policy is to stand firm in defending For- 
mosa. But, in view of several decades of confusion 
throughout the free world about Communism and China, 
itis hardly surprising that the U.S. demonstrates, at one 
and the same time, a will to protect Formosa as a bastion 
against Communism and an inclination to treat it as an 
item for negotiation with Communism. The formal reso- 
lation of Congress to defend Formosa and such coastal 
strongpoints as the President deems important is prob- 
ably the most unequivocal statement of U.S. policy to- 
ward China since the Nine Power Pact of 1922. If that 
resolution, together with the public and private remarks 
of the President and Mr. Dulles, is to be taken literally, 
it marks a signal alteration in U.S. diplomacy. Instead 
of waiting passively for major aggression to occur, the 
US. undertakes to anticipate aggression and to head it 
of. To the current Communist propaganda that belabors 
the theme of U.S. approval of the Korean armistice and 
‘quiescence in the takeover of northern Indo-China, 
the Department of State counters statements of what 
‘ppear to be an unalterable policy of no-retreat. 

Much of educated opinion in this country and most of 
tabroad, to be sure, sees in such a policy nothing less 
than the injudicious courting of great dangers. Many 
individuals believe that the U.S. is simply shoring up a 
discredited Chinese Government; others hold that 
the US, is intervening in a purely civil war. While the 
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British Government shows signs of reappraising its stated 
policy of disinterest in Formosa, the British Labor party 
still emphasizes that Formosa should be scuttled alto- 
gether. Except in the countries of Southeast Asia, the 
climate of opinion throughout the free world holds to the 
belief that, if Formosa is not to be abandoned altogether, 
its coastal islands should be negotiated over to Red 
China in order to put as much water as possible between 
the two opposing regimes, and that the Communist 
regime should be admitted to the UN as the best method 
for preserving an atmosphere conducive to negotiation. 

U.S. foreign policy is not, of course, created in a 
vacuum. It is created amid the climate of educated opin- 
ion. The danger behind the boldness of the new China 
policy is not that the views of our allies are being dis- 
regarded and their good-will being alienated, but rather 
that the views of our allies are shared in considerable 
measure by our own policy-makers, who operate in a 
climate of opinion that is sometimes divergent in matters 
of detail, usually convergent in matters of basic issues. 
Thus, in the diplomatic talk that has surrounded the bold 
move to halt aggression against Formosa, there are indi- 
cations of the old confusions of Asia policy together with 
signs of defensiveness and underlying indecision. 

Certain of Formosa’s coastal islands—Quemoy and 
Matsu, in particular—are known to be essential to the 
defense of the main island itself. They are known, more- 
over, to be essential to Formosa’s partial blockade of the 
South China coast and to the occasional raids and intel- 
ligence forays that used to keep Red forces off balance. 
Yet, a few months ago, the President overruled his Sec- 
retary of State and three of his Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
defending the coastal islands, and the State Department 
has publicly put Formosa on notice to avoid raids on 
the Communist mainland or lose U.S. aid. Nor has the 
Administration publicly and precisely committed itself 
as to which of the coastal islands it would defend; in their 
statements, both the President and Mr. Dulles have 
repeatedly coupled mention of the islands with their 
stated policy of defense against aggression, but have 
refrained from specific commitments and kept their 
intentions vague. 

From the point of view of strictly military considera- 
tions, this vagueness can be defended as sound strategy. 
But it would seem that diplomatic considerations are also 
involved, and that the Administration’s policy may have 
an escape clause. This possibility is suggested by the 
eagerness with which Mr. Dulles hopes for a general 
cease-fire in the Formosa Strait. However commendable 
this will for peace may be, past experience has demon- 
strated that Communists use cease-fire talks strictly for 
their own ends, to improve their chances for fresh 
threats or aggression. The 1946 Marshall Mission in- 
volved cease-fire agreements which the Chinese Commu- 
nists used to consolidate their power in one area, to re- 
group their armies in another, and to catch Government 
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troops off balance in still another. The Korean cease-fire 
gave the Communists a chance to catch their breath when 
they were nearly out of it, to fortify their positions when 
they were exposed, to keep half of Korea, and to wheedle 
numerous peace-talk concessions that still threaten the 
survival of South Korea. The freeing of Chinese forces 
from Korea also made possible new military adventurism 
in Indo-China. This in turn produced a cease-fire at 
Geneva, which delivered over half of Indo-China and left 
the other half in jeopardy. Nonetheless, Mr. Dulles and 
Sir Anthony Eden continue to propose a Formosa cease- 
fire. It is the Communists, not the Americans, who have 
turned down the proposal. Presumably they expect to get 
more by other methods. 

One method, of course, would be armed assault on the 
coastal islands, an action which would have far-reaching 
effect on Asian opinion if the Communists could get 
away with it. A second method would be conquest of the 
islands by negotiation: i.e., by U.S. agreement to “neu- 
tralize” the islands and by a Communist pledge to refrain 
from the use of force against Formosa. Negotiation of 
this sort would give precisely the appearance of the final 
settlement that it would not be, the Communists having 
demonstrated their willingness to violate negotiated set- 
tlements as readily as cease-fire agreements. 

It would seem, indeed, that the very intensity with 
which the U.S. states its policy of defending Formosa 
is aimed at negotiations with the Communists which 
would present precisely those dangers that the policy 
seeks to avoid. At the recent SEATO conference at Bang- 
kok, for instance, Mr. Dulles spoke of the possibility of 
a three-front war if the Communists chose to fight in 
Formosa. The defense of Formosa, moreover, has been 
linked with the idea of “massive retaliation,” including 
the possibility of U.S. attack on the Chinese mainland 
and, conceivably, the use of atomic weapons. 

If the guarded U.S. statement of such possibilities is to 
be taken as more than a threat to induce negotiation, a 
new and complex series of questions arise. It is likely that 
defense of a specific area attacked by Communists would 
not involve the supreme danger of total war. But it is by 
no means certain that use of atomic weapons in a limited 
area, or retaliation over a wide area, might not be fol- 
lowed by miscalculated Communist counter-retaliation of 
a sort that could engulf the whole world in war. During 
almost a decade of increasingly clear-cut definition, a line 
has been established in Europe that will bring full 
retaliation if the Communists cross it. To date, this defi- 
nition has been the basis for a truce of sorts, though the 
truce is uneasy. In Asia, there has been no clear-cut defi- 
nition at all. In that part of the world, any policy that 
envisages the possibility of more than limited war would 
need far more analysis than has been given it, together 
with far more factual intelligence than has been made 
known to the public—far more, in all probability, than 
is known to the Allied Governments themselves. 
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In the light of American diplomatic maneuvers oyer 
Indo-China last year—in which strong language produced 
no significant U.S. action save acquiescence at the 
Geneva surrender—it is probable that current talk of 
more-than-limited retaliation is intended primarily as an 
inducement to encourage the Communists to negotiate, 
If such is the case, the brave new Formosa policy would 
be subject to the same inconsistencies and perils as the 
Indo-China policy; the very strength of the U.S. inten. 
tion to defend Formosa would hide a basic weakness. The 
sincerity of the Administration’s desire to halt further 
Communist conquest is not to be questioned. But the 
methods by which it proposes to halt such conquest re. 
main definite matters for question. 

These methods, of course, are those of diplomacy, 
They are singularly alike, whether practiced by the US, 
Department of State or by foreign offices abroad, in part 
because of international similarities in the climate of 
educated opinion, in part because of the nature of current 
diplomacy. Negotiation and the reaching of settlements 
are, of course, the métier of diplomats. Simple professional 
habit may indeed be one reason why these men fail to 
read the record of world Communism, which is full of 
explicit injunctions about the “morality” of violating 
agreements whenever possible and convenient. This habit 
is reinforced by what is often called “realistic” diplo- 
macy. During the war and for some years after it, this 
type of diplomacy involved calculated series of manev- 
vers and counter-maneuvers to promote the national 
interest. In practice, it was trouble-shooting diplomacy; 
it was dealing with trouble after it showed itself. Cer 
tainly it did not involve anticipating trouble and dealing 
with it according to democratic convictions and morals 
It was, indeed, the argument of this diplomacy, common 
in Europe but new to the U.S., that questions of ultimate 
values merely hindered the practical work of charting 
and executing foreign policies. 

Today there is less practice of calculation, but as much 
trouble-shooting negotiation conducted without benefit of 
democratic convictions. Even men who speak sincerely 
about international morality are given to the practice of 
after-the-event diplomacy. Western diplomacy. by com 
trast with that of the Communists, has no firm goals; 
instead, it has an urge to talk and negotiate with grea! 
energy, but with the purpose of trying to preserve exis 
ing alignments of political forces. Shifting theories, #& 
a consequence, take the place of settled goals, and all to 
often the facts of a concrete situation are selected to fit 
the theories. Thus, in the concrete situation of Formosé. 
many policy-talkers abroad and not a few at home over 
look even the simple humanitarian obligation to prote! 
the free Chinese from the rigors of a slave state. 

At this critical juncture, it should be clear that aml 
Communist intellectuals have a particular responsibility 
to speak out. For Americans, this responsibility would 
involve repeated efforts to persuade their governmetl 
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to (1) formulate a new set of democratic goals to guide 
foreign relations; (2) define beyond possibility of mis- 
take the policies and procedures to be used in achieving 
these goals, and (3) undertake a frontal effort to reverse 
the tide of free-world opinion about Asia. In weighing 
so considerable a responsibility, it may be well for anti- 
Communists to remind themselves that they themselves 
share some of the responsibility for the confusions of 
world opinion, that they generally have been too involved 
in the analysis and reporting of fact to give effective 
expression to their conclusions, and that they have par- 
ticularly failed to get more information before Ameri- 
cans in general, not simply fellow-intellectuals. Enlight- 
ened by Chinese aggression in the Korean War, the great 
majority of the American people are now open to dis- 
cussion of Asian problems, and it is the people alone 
who can insist that the course of foreign policy embody 
their convictions. 

It may indeed be argued that it is unseemly to urge 
the U.S. Government to undo a confusion that it has 
itself been compounding for many years. The debacles of 


Korea and Indo-China, however, have given Washington 
a new sense of urgency about Communist maneuvers in 
Asia, and it is by no means unlikely that policy-makers 
would now welcome a discussion of policies and presen- 
tation of facts that would clarify the U.S. role in that 
continent. If the U.S. can find effective ways of stating a 
positive and sharply defined program to keep Asia from 
becoming a Communist highway to Europe, it is possible 
that it can enlist the support of its allies more success- 
fully than it has to date. 

But a program cannot be defined, or allied support 
solicited, before a whole series of misconceptions and 
confusions of fact are cleared away. There is confusion 
about Chiang Kai-shek and his government; there is con- 
fusion about the character of the Red China regime; and 
there is parallel confusion about the strategic ends and 
means of world Communism. It is essential to examine 
these areas of confusion in order to define the stereotypes 
commonly and repeatedly applied to each of these areas, 
and to oppose to these stereotypes a consensus of known 
and indisputable facts. 


The Reeord of Nationalist China 


EXAMINATION of the stereotypes that Western 


opinions have applied to the Chinese Nationalist 
movement since it assumed power in 1927 would be of 
signal use in measuring the affect of myths on foreign 
policy. Such an examination, however, would require 
many volumes. The task is complicated by the change- 
ability of Western opinion, capable of shifting in little 
more than a year from uncritical praise of the National- 
ist Government and belief in Chiang Kai-shek as a sort 
of archangelic statesman to damnation of the Govern- 
ment and dismissal of the man as a backward political 
no-good. At any given time, however, there has been a 
singular unanimity of opinion, and it is therefore pos- 
sible to delineate briefly those of the stereotypes that now 
affect decisions about Formosa. 

* Common educated opinion in the West holds that 
the Nationalist Government, while still in power on the 
mainland, was grasping, restrictive and reactionary, 
uninterested in spelling out a positive political program, 
incapable of holding forth democratic aspirations. This 
Government is said to have alienated the peasantry, to 
have been discredited by its people, and—by its own 
fault—to have lost a civil war. 

* It is held further that a discredited and exiled gov- 
€mment is worthless as a stronghold against Commu- 
iism or as a center for democratic aspirations. Periodi- 
cally, Formosa has been described throughout the West 
4 8 police state dominated by a backward-looking clique 
Which permits virtually no freedom of speech. 
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e Finally, Chiang Kai-shek is held to be the embodi- 
ment of the Government’s supposed autocracy and re- 
pression, together with its willfulness in perpetuating it- 
self in power at all costs. 

Were this bill of particulars in accord with the facts, 
there would be little to choose between the Nationalist 
Government and the Red regime on the mainland. In 
such case, support of the Government might well alienate 
free opinion in Asia from the Western democracies, and 
the Formosa crisis would be an unsuitable occasion to 
apply even a simple policy of containment against Com- 
munism. If the Nationalist Government is indeed dis- 
credited and anti-democratic, the only sound policy would 
be to avoid resistance of any sort, and to isolate Formosa 
from the mainland by insisting that the coastal islands 
be handed over to the Communists and by preserving 
Communist China and Nationalist China as two distinct 
states until the latter succumbs to its own ills. This policy, 
of course, is close to the British position, and it may not 
be too far from a position the U.S. might some day take. 

While such a policy fits common stereotypes about 
China, it does not fit the facts that THE NEw LEADER and 
a few other publications have been regularly reporting 
during the past decade and a half. If these reports (most 
of which have been validated by the course of events), 
together with statements of a documentary character, are 
used to examine the record of Nationalist China, conclu- 
sions emerge that are sharply at variance with the com- 
mon stereotypes. 





At no time, of course, could the Nationalist Govern- 
ment be described as the near-perfect democracy intellec- 
tuals thought it to be during the “United Front” period 
between 1936 and 1941. It should be obvious that democ- 
racy and political perfection are not the same thing. 
Safeguards against excesses of government make it diffi- 
cult in any country, including the U.S., to eliminate 
graft, penalize inefficiency, eliminate favor-seeking and 
self-interest. Such ills did exist during the period of 
Nationalist rule of the mainland, and they were increased 
by the exhaustion attending eight years of war. To reduce 
these ills substantially would have required the methods 
of a police state, which the Government did not possess. 
China had developed its own safeguards against govern- 
ment, not so much by enforcing codified laws as by main- 
taining old customs (“Heaven is high and the Emperor 
is far away”) and by discussing new political ideas from 
the West. 

Throughout most of its rule on the mainland, the 
Nationalist Government was theoretically responsible to 
only one party, the Kuomintang, and in its early years 
it still possessed characteristics acquired during the 
period when Communists sought to train and direct it. 
Moreover, many of its members became self-seeking. 
Yet, from this party no totalitarian rule emerged. China 
remained a loosely organized country in which there was 
a minimum of Government controls. The power of the 
party steadily decreased, and the old slogan, “the party 
before everything,” soon fell into disuse. The party did 
not maintain itself as an elite. It took in such a variety of 
non-partisan, Western-oriented men that within ten years 
it was composed of numerous factions, numerous nomi- 
nal members, and numerous leaders of the Liberal Move- 
ment that had been formed in Peking University before 
1920. The party actually appointed to the Central Execu- 
tive and Control Committees—the organs through which 
it supposedly controlled the Government—many inde- 
pendents who disapproved of the party regulars who 
officially appointed them. In practice, the Government 
was distinct from the party; and the people, whether 
farmers or scholars, saw the distinction, approved it, 
and in general held to the view that the less government 
the better. 

During the war with Japan, to be sure, some officials 
attempted scattered offenses against freedom of the press; 
but the press was usually free enough to report the 
offenses. There were attempts in Chungking and on the 
university campuses to control intellectual opinion, but 
even when the forms of control were followed, ways were 
found to speak freely. The Government did not under- 
take a wholesale attack on Communist and fellow-traveler 
infiltration of its own organs until the final years of the 
civil war. And nobody tried. to control the free speech 
of the people; it would have been like trying to use a 
bucket to stop the flow of a river. 

Despite these evidences of freedom from government, 
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Western officials and observers frequently attacked the 
Nationalist Government as illiberal. The underlying com. 
plaint, however, was not that the Government had too 
much organization but too little, not too many controls 
but too few, and that it did not present a detailed political 
program. Here the limitations of a Western political men. 
tality when confronted with Asian problems became 
evident. Chinese political thinkers from Sun Yat-sen to 
Hu Shih, aware of the problems of introducing new ideas 
of nation and law among a people fundamentally resent- 
ful of government, understood that the new ideas would 
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spread slowly (only the Chinese Communists envisaged 
the use of deceit and violence to spread ideas quickly), 
and that detailed programs would not win the people but 
alienate them. 

At the same time, such men recognized the democratic 
responsibility of a government to encourage new ideas 
and to put them into effect when not in conflict with 
popular convictions—and, in actual practice, when not 
outpowered by alliances among sundry private groups 
like the warlords. Consequently, Nationalist rule of the 
mainland was a response less to the specific problems ! 
be solved than to the possibility of solving specific prob- 
lems. Here the remarkable fact is not that the Nationalist 
Government did so little on the mainland but that it did 
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<o much. Five impressive achievements come immedi- 


ately to mind: 

¢ The Kuomintang itself was principally responsible 
for the spread of a new sense of nation and of the new 
idea of a government of law. The Organic Law of 1928, 
for instance, which led to the advent of constitutional 
government on December 25, 1947, was itself a great 
advance in Chinese political thought. So was the intro- 
duction of popularly-chosen provincial councils. 

e Although the Government could not end various 
types of squeeze and corruption, it did end the practice 
of farming-out the collection of taxes, once the major 
form of graft and certainly the form most injurious to 
the people as a whole. 

® The subjugation of the major warlords and the hold- 
ing of the rest in check was the major task of the Gov- 
ernment in the decade before the beginning of the war 
with Japan. It was done well enough to preserve effective 
unification of the country throughout eight years of war. 

@ The China-wide introduction of Central Government 
currency among a people notoriously reluctant to put 
faith in paper, instead of bulk silver and copper cash, not 
only improved the financial procedures of the Govern- 
ment but also revealed widespread popular confidence in 
the Government. 

© The eight-year war of resistance against Japan would 
have been impossible had there not been a paper cur- 
rency to inflate and had the power of the warlords not 
been held in check. Even so, it is remarkable that a coun- 
try poor in industries and communications, and deprived 
after 1937 of most of what it had, was able to tie up a 
million Japanese troops until 1945. 

These achievements indicate that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was able to undertake certain of the procedures 
of democratic countries and, at the same time, win the 
approval of the people. It won, moreover, the critical 
support of members of the Liberal Movement, the men 
who stirred interest in Western ideas and brought about 
a renaissance of Chinese culture. 

Why, then, did the Government lose the mainland to 
Communism? The answer to this question is highly 
complex, but it suggests that the Government’s share of 
responsibility for the loss is not as great as it appears 
to be. Among the factors not under the control of the 
Government were economic exhaustion from a lengthy 
war, the expansion of Chinese Communism within Japa- 
nese-occupied territory, the aid given to the Chinese 
Communists by the Soviet Union, the subsequent 
machinations of the Red Army, and U.S. policy itself. 
The sound U.S. policy of aiding Russia during World 
War II, combined with the unsound policy of permitting 
no more than a trickle of aid to China, created a military 
vacuum into which Communism was irresistibly pulled. 
There were attempts, symbolized by the secret Yalta 
agreements, to use China as the expendable means to the 
end of the hoped-for understanding with Russia. There 
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was the Marshall Mission, symbolic of the pressure the 
U.S. employed to check Nationalist forces at a time 
when Russia was encouraging the Communists. It was a 


. U.S. military veto that broke the plan to send seven 


U.S. divisions into Manchuria to accept the Japanese 
surrender and thereby neutralize Communist power be- 
fore it grew. (The Joint Chiefs of Staff passed this plan 
along to General MacArthur. About to occupy Japan, 
MacArthur said no.) And the fateful overextension of 
Nationalist forces into Manchuria was—contrary to 
present argument—as much an American as a Chinese 
decision. 

Probably China was lost because of something so basic 
as a collision of Eastern, Western and Communist cul- 
tures. Yet, for all the Government’s weaknesses and for 
all the criticism of it by many Chinese intellectuals and 
officials (the two groups most injured by inflation and 
war exhaustion), the Government still received the ex- 
pressed support of the bulk of the people of the villages 
and cities until 1949, when the Red armies entered the 
gates and began enforcing support of the Communist 
regime. Before this time, Chinese by the tens of millions 
had voted for the Government with their feet by fleeing 
from Red territories. Later, at Panmunjom 80 per cent of 
the Chinese prisoners of war so voted. 

In short, there is not enough evidence to indicate that 
Nationalist rule was by nature reactionary and anti- 
democratic. There is not enough evidence to indicate that 
the Government alienated the peasants. Finally, there is 
not enough evidence for the belief that the Government 
was discredited before the Communist conquest. 

Located since 1949 on Formosa, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment rules an area and a population small in com- 
parison with the immensity of the mainland. There are 
about as many square miles (roughly 14,000) and as 
many people (roughly nine million) as there are in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Formosa 
has 300,000 combat troops, regular food surpluses, 2,500 
miles of railroads, ample coal and moderate amounts of 
minerals, oil and other commodities. It turned out last 
year more than 500,000 tons of cement, 30,000 tons of 
steel, and 1,600,000 kwh of electricity (over 50 per cent 
more than the Japanese were ever able to generate). But 
it still requires U.S. military aid to exist. The Govern- 
ment’s idea of existence is not static, however. It believes 
that its fundamental purpose is to hold out the hope of a 
non-Communist future not only to the people of Formosa, 
but also to nearly 13 million overseas Chinese (most of 
them in Southeast Asia) and to a large number of 
Chinese on the mainland itself. 

It seems to be the consensus of Western intellectuals 
that the Government holds out little hope, a belief that 
has been supported by periodic spasms of anti-National- 
ist gossip, innuendo, and misstatement. There have been 
commotions over the claims of the old Kwangsi warlord 
now based in America, Li Tsung-jen. There have been 
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the cries of “China Lobby” and reverberations from the 
outburst of K. C. Wu, former Governor of Formosa who 
removed to the U.S. in 1953. 

Such misleading noises and alarms have been regu- 
larly investigated in the pages of THE New LEApER. (See, 
for instance, “How Free is Formosa?” by Hu Shih, NL, 
August 16.) The sum of these investigations indicate that 
while espousal of Communism is considered treasonable, 
criticism of the Government is permissible, and that the 


people move about, take jobs, or simply relax as they 


choose. Cases appearing before military courts are de- 
creasing in number. There is no heir apparent to Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Political perfection of the orderliness endorsed in 
Plato’s Republic is not at hand, let alone the brain- 
washed rectitude decreed by Peking’s Communists. There 
are cases of graft and inefficiency. But guilt—and alleged 
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guilt—is not being ferreted out with the self-righteous 
intensity of police states. And today the chief political 
fact about Formosa, apart from international problems, 
is the continuing growth of constitutional government. 
Free China is now experimenting with legislative pro- 
cedures on a scale that would have seemed impossible 
only a few years ago. Although 90 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the legislature are nominally Kuomintang mem- 
bers, the legislature has become an effective check on 
the Government. It openly discusses bills, passes some 
Government proposals by small margins, defeats others. 
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The majority is strenuous in its support of constitutional 
government, and regularly calls in such men as Premier 
O. K. Yui and Foreign Minister George Yeh for interro. 
gation. Only last week, a Cabinet minister was forced to 
resign by the Legislature in a case involving a lumber 
company. The prevalent belief is that constitutional goy. 
ernment is something that is to be achieved through hard 
effort, not something to be handed down from above, 
The Free China climate now encourages men who have 
taken part ‘in the Liberal Movement or who have been 
influenced by it, and some of the highest posts are held 
by older liberals who were speaking their minds publicly 
when criticism actually required courage. Meanwhile, 
Formosa has learned to accept without stir the defeat of 
party men running for sundry elective offices, including 
the Mayoralty of the capital city of Taipeh. 

Only a few years ago, it was possible to ask whether 
Chinese culture had ceased to exist as a living fact. This 
question is not now possible. The culture survives on 
Formosa, and scholars and officials are working on a 
problem that has been crucial during the past century 
of China’s history: how to speed the amalgam of 4000 
years of Chinese culture with the ideas of the West. In 
the field of government, quicker progress is now being 
made in working out this amalgam than at any time in 
the past. 

What of the head of this government, the man whom 
most Western intellectuals now automatically disparage? 
In the West, Chiang Kai-shek is often set down as a 
scoundrel, despite the record of his intense and somewhat 
austere personal honesty. He is also set down as an 
autocrat of one sort or another: Arthur Greenwood, for 
instance, has called him a megalomaniac. Actually, 
Chiang has fully absorbed only one Western idea, namely, 
that his country must be free of domination, whether 
from the greed of warlords, the aggression of Japanese, 
or the conquest of Communists. Stubborn and often per 
emptory in the pursuit of his great idea, he has fought 
innumerable domestic and foreign threats, notably Com- 
munism, for thirty years. In some ways he has changed 
less than the Government over which he presides. His 
manner is that of a military leader converted in his 
middle years to a somewhat puritanical form of Meth 
odism admixed with Confucianism. 

In matters concerning his chief idea, he sometimes 
steps out of his role as head of a government by law and 
acts like the head of a government by men. This great 
limitation, less marked now than in years past, is directly 
connected, however, with his great strength—the very 
singleness of purpose which has led practically all Free 
China groups to endorse him as the man who symbolizes 
their hopes of liberation. His is unquestionably the one 
anti-Communist name known everywhere on the mail- 
land, and there are indications in the mainland press that 
abuse of him by the Chinese Communists, undertaken 
to weaken his popularity, may actually be increasing it 
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The Character of Red China 


EANWHILE the Communist regime is shouting, into 

domestic and foreign ears alike, its intention to 
wipe out the “reactionary Chiang clique,” which it labels 
“the running dog of American imperialism.” While popu- 
lar opinion in the U.S. has been considerably informed 
about Chinese Communism by the simple fact of Chinese 
intervention in the Korean War, and while American 
trade-union opinion has been well informed, common 
intellectual opinion throughout the West has held to 
stereotypes. There is the wishful notion—heir to the belief 
that Chinese Communism was an independent agrarian 
movement that could be won to friendship with Western 
democracies—that Chinese Communism is somehow dif- 
ferent in nature from Soviet Communism and that the 
relationship between these two parties may well become 
strained. Generally speaking, the Peking regime is held 
by most educated Westerners to be stable, popularly 
approved and economically strong. In many quarters, 
indeed, Chinese Communism is considered a sort of 
reform movement, bringing the benefits of efficiency, hon- 
esty, concern for human welfare, and even sanitation to 
a people long deprived of them. During their guided tour 
last year, the delegates of the British Labor party con- 
ceived an enthusiasm for what they took to be a general 
eradication of Chinese flies, but what was actually the 
peculiarity of the cities they were shown, the persistence 
of flies in most areas of China being the inevitable con- 
sequence of the use of night soil to preserve the fertility 
of the land. 

This mistaken fancy about flies typifies many of the 
beliefs now current about Communist China. They flour- 
ish in spite of readily available reports from the Red 
press, whose Hsin Hwa News Agency services the Hong 
Kong Ta Kung Pao and makes it practically a replica of 
such mainland sheets as Peking’s Jen Min. It is not 
difficult to spot the three types of talk characteristic of the 
Red press—ideological argument, domestic exhortation, 
and foreign argument—and to see what lies behind each 
type. The Hsin Hwa News Agency material is even avail- 
- in English. While such material is circulated in the 
US. Department of State and is available at least to 
other foreign offices, it would seem that diplomatic con- 
Versations, tourist travelogs and wishful thinking have 
played a more important role than basic intelligence in 
determining the climate of Western opinion. 

Red China’s campaigns for apparent social benefits 
(like agrarian reform and railroad construction) and 
against apparent social evils (such as inefficiency) sound 
beneficent. Behind these campaigns are the unpleasant 
acts of brain-washings, executions and transportations 
—in short, of death. Efficiency is a duty to the state, 
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squeeze a crime against it; and, to insure the right 
thoughts and the right behavior, people are arrested for 
offenses not only on the basis of evidence but also on the 
basis of suspicion and guess. The innocent trudge off 
with the guilty to the prisons, labor camps or places of 
execution. Mainland newspapers do not, to be sure, report 
the exact numbers of the victims, but conservative esti- 
mates of the number of persons who have disappeared, 
publicly or privately, since the Communist take-over run 
to more than 10 million. 

The continuing purge is not limited to the well-off. It 
takes in scholars and scientists, businessmen and work- 
ers, small merchants and artisans, landlords, free farm- 
ers and renters. Some of the victims are undoubtedly still 
alive, undergoing the slow death of labor camps. Others 
are suffering mental death in reindoctrination centers. 
Throughout the country, well-publicized brain-washings 
are still the rule. The Chinese have been prodded through 
a long series of “anti” drives, and they have been sub- 
jected to a dictatorship that is far more efficient than 
the one downright tyranny of times past, that of Ch’in 
Shih Hwang, which lasted fourteen years during the 
third century B.c. Communist top-to-bottom control is 
maintained by inserting party agents into each block and 
factory in the cities and into each rural community, and 
by establishing above them a hierarchy of functionaries 
whose business is to punish lack of enthusiasm and signs 
of deviation. Red China remains a country, as Dr. Hu 
Shih has noted, where there is not even freedom of 
silence. 

Confusion in the West about the nature of Red China 
results in part from the progressive character of Commu- 
nist conquest. When the regime was taking over, Mao 
Tse-tung was talking sweetness and light to all but a 
handful of “war criminals” and minimizing the differ- 
ences between Chinese and Communist culture. Many 
Westerners, as well as Chinese, were bemused by this 
measured use of propaganda. Actually, Mao was simply 
carrying out the already published strategy of the battle 
against Chinese culture and the accompanying elimination 
of suspect persons. Strategy dictated that the battle be 
joined slowly and that its tempo should quicken after 
Communist control was entrenched. 

By now, tke aims of the Communist regime have been 
carefully defined by the Communists themselves. Instruc- 
tions issued to schools and colleges back in 1951 empha- 
sized that “all departments should be expected to 
conform with the Marxian spirit,” adopted Stalin’s Dia- 
lectical and Historical Materialism as a basic textbook, 
and promulgated the world Communist line on matters 
of science: 





“In dealing with the origin of human thought and 
knowledge, it is necessary to set forth in detail the theo- 
ries of Pavlov. In dealing with Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, care should be taken to differentiate between 
its progressive and reactionary features. In dealing with 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, attention should be cen- 
tered on those aspects in support of dialectical material- 
ism while the backward aspects of the theory should be 
refuted. Special effort should be made to eradicate the 
reactionary theories of Eddington and Heisenberg. . . .” 

One of the announced economic aims of Chinese Com- 
munism is industrial expansion for armed power. How 
far this purpose is actually being achieved is unknown, 
although reports from Peking point to capital invest- 
ments as great as, if not greater than, those of all the 
free countries of Asia put together. The methods of 
creating such capital are most fittingly described by 
Isaiah’s phrase, “grinding the face of the poor.” China 
was long so deficient in production of food that she had 
to import rice. Now she exports her agricultural sub- 
stance to get machines. The farmer is subjected to crop 
requisitions that keep him close to the point of starva- 
tion: in the future, he is to be collectivized through the 
agency of “farming cooperatives.” Despite all the old 
talk of agrarian reform, farmers are treated as “back- 
ward elements” and forced to share their land with an 
army of agents. As for the worker, who belongs to the 
now-favored proletarian category, he is subjected to a 
speed-up that has made factory accidents soar and to a 
“unionism” that means more output, more peonage, less 
pay. 

Recently there has appeared in Western periodicals 
the thesis that the Chinese people are disposed toward 
Communism by reason of their own cultural history. The 
only cultural facts, however, that support this notion are 
the Confucian endorsement of the propriety of revolt 
whenever dynasties fell into confusion and the Legalist 
philosophy of conformity and violence, which led to the 
brief tyranny of Ch’in Shih Hwang nearly 2200 years 
ago. Confucianism, however, gave major weight to the 
virtue of harmonious personal behavior, an idea utterly 
at variance with the environmental determinism of Com- 
munist ideology. And Legalist philosophy had practically 
no weight at all. For two millennia, it was universally 
condemned; unlike Taoism and Confucianism, it left no 
lasting imprint on the Chinese mind. 

A better barometer than intellectual surmises and 
tourist accounts of the popularity of Chinese Communism 
is provided by the writings of the Communists them- 
selves. Mainland propaganda, of course. belabors the 
theme of popular acceptance in order to encourage 
domestic obedience and foreign recognition. But main- 
land exhortations about day-to-day problems regularly 
refer to “backward” and “anti-social” elements, frequent- 
ly express indignation about peasant unrest, as frequently 
record the suppression of unrest. Besides such official 
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admissions of unpopularity, there is the behavior of the 
prisoners of war at Panmunjom and the testimony of 
more recent escapees who, despite the brain-washing 
many of them have gone through, universally speak of 
widespread resentment of the Communist regime. Dur. 
ing the Communist conquest, party manuals were te. 
markably explicit about the tactics of violence and deceit 
by which Red strength could be installed against popular 
opposition. Today the men in Peking are not bidding 
for popular favor; they are prodding for obedience. 

In many quarters it is taken for granted that the men 
in Peking are strong economically, and that they will 
grow stronger as successive five-year plans speed indus 
trialization. These assumptions do not, however, take 
into account various weaknesses in the Chinese economy 
and various dilemmas that may.well follow an attempt 
to industrialize quickly while maintaining a sizeable 
army and a still larger bureaucracy. The Chinese econ- 
omy today is considerably less advanced than the Russian 
economy at the beginning of its first five-year plan, and 
the Chinese economy has to maintain more than two- 
and-a-half times as many people. This large population, 
commonly considered the source of a large manpower 
reserve, actually creates manpower shortages. For the 
past several centuries, the Chinese population has grown 
out of all proportion to the amount of cultivated land. 
Farming has become increasingly intensive. and more 
and more men are needed in the fields, particularly at the 
times of planting and harvest, simply to maintain old 
per-capita levels of agricultural yield. 

Under these circumstances, the more Communist China 
tries to maintain a considerable army, a large gover 
ment and an urban working force, the more the country 
is deprived of the labor necessary to increase farm pt0- 
duction, which is the principal source for the capital 
required for industrialization. This basic problem obvi 
ously cannot be solved by a decrease in population. But 
neither can it be solved by an increase: As population 
increases, the need for farm manpower increases evél 
more. Probably the soundest economic proposal for 
solving the problem involves small cottage industries 
which could absorb the free time of a substantial patt 
of the farming population, except during the harvest and 
planting periods. But such industries are not the som 
that can meet the Communist program of heavy produc 
tion for armed strength. 

China’s manpower dilemma is compounded by mili- 
tary excursions like the Korean War, which directly 
lower the per-capita food yield. To make up for a de 
ficiency in modern transportation, men must be with- 
drawn from the land to carry munitions and food: and 
since men can carry only if they eat, transportation has 
to be staged in somewhat the same way as a Mt. Everes 
expedition. A series of large food depots must be laid 
down to get a comparatively small quantity of food and 
supplies to the final destination. This procedure calls 
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for the deployment of more and more carriers, requires 
the sacrifice of more and more farm labor. Mechanized 
transportation would, of course, obviate this sacrifice, 
but—like new industry—it can be financed only out of 
agricultural production. During the period of active 
fighting on the Korea front, Communist China was 
brought close to economic prostration. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem a matter of 
prudence to avoid military excursion, except possibly 
into the food-surplus areas of Southeast Asia. The in- 
yolutions of Communist ideology, however, make it 
impossible for the Peking regime to consider the agricul- 
tural problem factually, and make it essential to under- 
take programs of conquest whenever feasible internation- 
ally. Furthermore, one of the devices of Communist rule 
is stirring up excitement over large undertakings, and 
Peking’s temptation is to stimulate a population made 
restive by forced capital requisitions through skillfully 
propagandized military adventurism. 

While there is recurring talk among Western intellec- 
tuals about divergences between Peking and Moscow, 
Communist China’s approach to matters of government, 


culture and economic development converges with the 
approach of Communist Russia. The historical record of 
the relations between the two groups, moreover, indicates 
a singularly close relationship, even at times when the 
Kremlin was issuing confused, 
orders. Mao Tse-tung came to power because he re- 
mained successfully orthodox. He has long emphasized 
the “student-teacher” relationship between Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, and this term probably 
catches the tone of Soviet-Chinese dealings better than 
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any other. Agents of a successful conspiracy, the Chinese 
Communists are not under the same degree of direction 
as Central European Communists, who owe their power 
to the Soviet Army. So far as it is possible to judge 
from Peking and Moscow reports of their conversations, 
ideas are exchanged and opinions solicited on the basis 
of a mutual convergence of means and ends—but with 
polite admission as to the superior wisdom of the teacher, 
an admission regularly made in Peking’s ideological 
literature and symbolized by the presence of at least 
15,000 Russian advisers in China and by the location 
of much of new industry near Russian borders. 


The Confusion Over World Communism 


N VIEW OF widespread misunderstanding of Chinese 

Communism and its relationship with Soviet Com- 
munism, can it be that the confusion of counsel on how 
to curb its expansionist tendencies results from a con- 
fusion over what world Communism is? Of course, the 
history of nearly forty years of Communist foreign pol- 
icy should have instructed intellectuals and diplomats in 
Communism’s basic tenets. Moreover, Communism has 
itself produced a vast ideological literature that defines 
both its methods and its strategic aims. This literature 
emphasizes that it is the historic role of Communism to 
conquer the world, and that it is the specific duty of 
Communist parties to work toward this preordained 
Victory by every trick, tactic, lie, maneuver, advance, 
Tetreat, firmness of line, softness of line, vacillation of 
line, and shift of line best adapted to immediate circum- 
stances, 

There still remains, however, widespread intellectual 
and diplomatic incredulity. What the Communists say 
they are doing is said to be something they are not doing 
at all. Some policy-makers, for instance, insist that the 
Kremlin is not motivated by long-range ideological con- 
siderations but by immediate diplomatic problems. Some 
scholars point out similarities between the foreign poli- 
ties of the Tsars and the Communists, conclude that the 
same forces of geography and culture motivate both sets 
of Policies. Intellectuals are now beginning to study 

inese history to find ancient parallels to modern Com- 
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munist activities. And some people suggest that the 
foreign excursions of Communism, whether Russian or 
Chinese, are defensive reactions roused by fear of out- 
side intervention. They suggest, for instance, that it was 
the U.S. advance to the Yalu that brought about Chinese 
Communist intervention in the Korean War—overlook- 
ing the fact that Nationalist intelligence reported large 
movements of Red Army troops to Manchuria several 
months before the North Korean attack. The same 
people today believe that U.S. aid to Formosa threatens 
China with foreign intervention—overlooking the fact 
that the U.S. has been forbidding even Free China attacks 
on the mainland. 

Despite the fact that Communist literature describes 
shifts in line as means to an end, many policy-makers 
believe that there is something changeable about Com- 
munism, and they make much of the shifts. They find 
something portentous in Stalin’s brandishing an olive 
branch in 1952 and his mouthing the term “peaceful 
coexistence,” something reassuring in Malenkov’s occa- 
sional socializings with Westerners in 1953 and 1954, 
and something new and perhaps alarming in the shift in 
line to stronger denunciation of the free world in 1955 
and in the concomitant rise of Khrushchev to the top 
Kremlin job. 

In effect, all these attempts to call Communism some- 
thing different from what the Communists call it are 
based on a failure to recognize the difference between 
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statements of temporary tactical positions and statements 
of long-range strategic aims, a failure the more remark- 
able in view of the explicitness of Communist literature 
on how changing tactics serve unchanging strategy. It 
would seem that Western policy-makers and policy-talkers 
persist in misreading evidence. 

Why should they so persist? The simple answer is 
that they believe in a traditional diplomacy of negotiation 
and that they cannot bring themselves to admit that 
Communism, whether in Russia or in China, is so un- 
yielding in its ultimate aims that negotiation is impossible 
—even dangerous, since Western diplomats are trained 
in making concessions to reach a modus vivendi, while 
Communist diplomats are ordered to make concessions 
only when the concessions will aid the long-term strategy 
of conquest. In holding that the Communist structure 
leaves room for bargaining, Western opinion overlooks, 
of course, the long series of agreements, pacts and 
treaties which the Communists have flouted, violated 
or simply disregarded. For some reason, the urge to 
negotiate remains stronger than the urge to face facts. 

The urge to negotiate with Communism contrasts, 
however, with the fear of Communism that underlies the 
competition of most of the countries of the free world 
for U.S. economic and military aid, and that provokes 
division of counsel within the U.S. as to how aid should 
be apportioned. Thus whenever a substantial commit- 
ment of U.S. aid is made to an Asian country (as in the 
case of Korea) or when substantial aid is proposed (as 
in the case of Formosa), English, European, and much 
of U.S. opinion is troubled. In the course of abandoning 
nineteenth-century colonialism, the once-great powers 
have become, in a sense, Europe-firsters. Since the begin- 
ning of World War II, their survival has been tied up 
with how U.S. economic and military effort is divided. 
The U.S. Government has never settled the problem of 
how effort should be divided, and fear of diversion of 
U.S. effort remains. 

This fear gives world Communism a substantial ad- 
vantage in keeping the diplomatic and military initiative. 
Communist policy, whose general outlines are in no way 
secret. includes not only attempts at subversion but also 
more direct exploitation of weak spots in the Free 
World alliance. The policy is flexible. At any time it 
envisages possibilities ranging from temporary quies- 
cence to all-out war. But it always includes plans for 
taking diplomatic or military advantage of weakness. 
whether it exist in Europe or Asia. Thus if the U.S. 
aids European defense at the expense of Asia, Asia be- 
comes a throughway to Europe. If the U.S. aids Asian 
defense at the expense of Europe, Europe falls and Asia 
falls with it. Defense against Communism has to be a 
one-world proposition. It would seem, however, that 
Wendell Willkie was almost the only public figure in the 
West who took that proposition seriously. He took it 
seriously probably because he was confident of the pro- 
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CHOU EN-LAI: THE FLIES WERE NOT ON DISPLAY 






ductive capacity of the U.S., amply demonstrated during 
World War II and during the postwar period. Today, 
it should be evident that the U.S. is far more capable of 























buttressing economic and military strength in both 
Europe and Asia than world Communism is capable of e 

maintaining pressure on its European and Asian fronts 
But there is not yet a one-world strategy for strengthen- i 
ing weak spots wherever they exist, for anticipating a 
Communist diplomatic and military maneuvers, and for n 
blocking such maneuvers before they are put in motion. 8 
Today, the particular spot of weakness is Formosa. c 
The Department of State has indicated that Communist R 
exploitation of that weakness would jeopardize Southeast 0 
Asia; but it has not—nor has any other foreign office— C 
indicated that jeopardizing one more free Asian govert- a 
ment could eventually jeopardize all of Asia and finally fa 
Europe itself. Nor has the Department of State suggested ve 
that Formosa, so long as it has stepping-stones to the B “ 
mainland, can tie up and keep off balance substantial 
Communist forces which would otherwise be free — ™ 
exert pressure elsewhere. U.S. policy still hopes fot ™ 
negotiation, still hopes to prevent any actions that might J ™ 
lessen that hope. Hence the refusal of the Administration 
to commit itself as to the defense of the Quemoy and ge 
Matsu stepping-stones. If Peking would only “agree” 
not to launch an armed attack on Formosa, Washingt! B 8 
would probably be as happy as London to see Free : 
e 





China separated from mainland China by as much walet 
as possible. To “stabilize” conditions in Asia, the US. 
would probably favor lasting neutralization of the For- 
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mosa Strait, and—if the Communist regime refrained for 
atime from military gestures—it might not be averse to 
recognizing Formosa and mainland China as separate 
states. This possibility, indeed, is one of the incentives that 
are tacitly being used to encourage Peking to negotiate. 

One of the disciples of Aneurin Bevan recently ad- 
yanced the sarcastic proposal that Chiang Kai-shek be 
exiled to St. Helena and guarded by the U.S. Seventh 


Fleet. Neutralizing the Formosa Strait would have, in 
actual fact, much the same effect. Certainly it would 
leave the diplomatic and military initiative in Asia still 
in the hands of world Communism. The inability to take 
the initiative in Korea, Indo-China, and now Formosa is 
one of the consequences of bemused faith in negotiation 
and of spiritless cynicism toward a positive one-world 


policy. 


Passive Policies or Democratic Risks? 


NE COMMON HABIT shows itself amid the sundry 
0 confusions of Western policy-makers over Na- 
tionalist China, Red China and world Communism. 
Demonstrable historical facts have been manipulated to 
fit preconceived theories; the theories themselves have 
not been confronted with enough pertinent facts. That 
Communism is relatively new and China relatively dis- 
tant does not explain why so fundamental an error was 
not unmasked or why stereotypes about Communism and 
China became part of the Western climate of opinion. 
Intellectual flirtation with Communist ideas offers only 
a partial explanation; the stereotypes have been accepted 
by officials, legislators, scholars, journalists, innumer- 
able public citizens, and other literate persons, very few 
of whom have Communist sympathies. Seen in retro- 
spect, the stereotypes were perpetuated because of a 
hidden and underlying compulsion of which specific 
errors were merely signposts. 

The first form that this compulsion took was a will to 
preserve peace by perpetuating the wartime Grand Alli- 
ance with Russia. The compulsion was so strong that 
most men interpreted the facts to fit their hopes, per- 
suaded themselves that the Soviet Union would welcome 
cooperation, and for some time saw no peril in postwar 
Russian influence in Central Europe and Fast Asia. Out 
of the multiplicity of concrete facts about Nationalist 
China and the self-proclaimed Communist conspiracy 
against it, Westerners selected and interpreted particular 
facts to support a belief that China should be maneu- 
vered into a coalition with the Communists to help 
cement the Grand Alliance. 

Before long, the actions of Soviet Communism made 
it obvious that there was no Grand Alliance. But the 
will for peace remained so strong that the West could 
not abandon the hope of negotiations to ease tensions, 
and even of “final” settlements to remove tension alto- 
gether. Today, when the dangers of a conflagration by 
nuclear warfare are evident, a compulsive fear of war has 
given urgency to the will to preserve peace. The old stereo- 
'ypes, in slightly modified form, are used to buttress the 
delusion that the fear can be stilled, in some measure at 
least, by negotiation. For all their sincere and strenuous 
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activity, most policy-makers and policy-talkers are now 
daunted; their fear is the more compulsive in that they 
do not feel it for themselves but for their countries and 
their people. They seek feverishly to reduce tensions. 
They avoid positive policies. Their essential passivity 
played a large role in the losses in Korea and Indo-China. 
It is playing a decisive part in the current efforts to 
compromise the Formosa crisis away. 

Some of the men who have shown signs of moral 
paralysis are talking the language of morals, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, for example. His eloquence and his personal 
bravery have been repeatedly demonstrated. But, while 
he takes action against Communism within his own 
gates, he cannot bring himself to speak against the inter- 
national evil of Communism, let alone act against it, 
Here he differs sharply from the man he so often quotes. 
Gandhi’s morality and desire to avoid shedding blood 
took the form of direct-action non-violence against evil 
wherever it showed up; he urged such non-violence as 
the best long-range weapon against dictators; and, dur- 
ing World War Ii, he proposed that half the people of 
India should use that weapon against Japanese aggres- 
sion. Nehru has said in so many words that India dares 
not take Gandhi’s risks. And the opposite numbers of 
Nehru in the West in effect say that they, too, will take 
no moral risks. 

Policy-makers in the West, to be sure, cannot be called 
upon to take risks in the Gandhian manner. The personal 
convictions of the present writer include a Quaker form 
of Gandhi’s non-violent direct-action. But personal con- 
victions of such nature cannot be urged upon the policy- 
makers of democratic countries unless they are shared 
by a substantial part of the citizenry—obviously not now 
the case. Policy-makers can, however, be called upon to 
act in terms of general moral conviction, which in most 
Western countries accepts—if no effective alternative is 
possible—the tragic necessity of using force or the threat 
of force to check obvious international evils. Yet diplo- 
mats of the supposedly hard-headed “realistic” type are 
so afraid of touching off a limited war or an all-out one 
that they shun the dictates of this morality. 

Unquestionably, world Communism must be handled 
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with diplomatic care. It does indeed pose a threat of 
all-out war. But it is not obsessed by the all-or-nothing 
complexes of Nazi totalitarianism. In the past it has 
shown no reluctance to wage limited wars of a peripheral 
sort, but it has sought actively to avoid wars that could 
threaten its central territories. Communism will reach 
its decision about launching all-out war strictly on the 
basis of calculations as to whether it could win such a 
war. To be sure, it might miscalculate and start a nuclear 
holocaust any day, any hour. The problem of preventing 
such a war is urgent and complex. but it is an altogether 
different problem from that of preventing a progressive 
series of limited conquests. Nothing in the records of 
Communist history and theory suggests that the Com- 
munist rulers will start an all-out war because of pique 
or anger or desperation over counter-maneuvers in par- 
ticular areas like Formosa—so long, at least, as these 
counter-maneuvers are limited and do not involve nuclear 
weapons. The free world, in short, can undertake posi- 
tive policies to block or even to resist aggression in 
specific areas with reasonable certainty that they will not 
thereby provoke a disaster. 

It is, of course, entirely possible that an unequivocal 
stand on an issue like Communist aggression against 
Formosa and its islands could lead to a limited war, and 
Korea has demonstrated that such a war is dreadful. Yet 
the risk of such wars must be taken. If the risk is not 
taken, the free world will, in effect, progressively appease 
Communism until there is no free world left. The war 
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which Communism has been prosecuting with consider. 
able energy during the past decade is primarily a wa 
of ideas, a war of convictions. If democratic convictions 
are not propagated and supported in spite of the risks 
the peoples in the key areas adjacent to Communist 
countries will find it expedient to adjust their minds tp 
Communist ideas. 

More than a decade of maneuvering with and against 
Communism has, to be sure, muted the voice of demo. 
cratic countries and led many policy-makers to eschew 
talk of democratic convictions. These convictions are 
still, however, the most effective weapon against Com. 
munism. Moreover they suffer no lack of definition. In 
the U.S. they underlie pronouncements ranging from the 
Declaration of Independence to Woodrow Wilson’s Four. 
teen Points. Inherent in such documents is the convie 
tion that moral considerations are the basis of goven. 
ment, that men and women are not means to an end but 
ends in themselves, persons who should enjoy as much 
freedom from government as possible, and who should 
provide the ultimate direction of government in the 
spheres where it is needed. Inherent also in such docv- 
ments is the conviction that democracy is almost always 
an occasion for risk, that it cannot be bestowed, and 
that it has to be won, to be battled for continually in the 
face of tyrannies and oppressions. 

One reason why the free world is so wary of taking 
risks is the prevalent fear that a democracy cannot win 
a limited war. The Korean War was not won. The im 
portant fact about that war, however, is that, unbeknown 
to the people and the policy-makers, it was actually being 
won. Addled by the debate on whether to bomb Mar- 
churia or withdraw from Korea altogether, the U.S. fel 
into uncertainty, and in the spring of 1952 acceded to 
Communist cease-fire feelers even before formal pro- 
posals were made. Yet, even at the time, there was solid 
evidence that the war had already worn down the farm 
based economy of China nearly to the point of collapse, 
and that the Trans-Siberian Railway had become jammed 
into near uselessness. Had the war of maneuver cot 
tinued, casualties might have remained grievous, but 
Chinese Communism might have fallen. 

In short, a limited war can bring about almost ut 
limited economic attrition. The Korean War was not 
won essentially because attrition was not recognized 
a basic military aim. While Formosa and its outlying 
islands lack certain military advantages afforded by the 
narrow peninsula of Korea, it is by no means unsuited 
to battles of attrition should the Chinese Communist 
force the bitter and dreadful necessity of war in that 
area. In terms of Red China’s economy, the distance 
Formosa is greater than it is in terms of the U.S. eco 
omy, and, in view of the sharp difference between the 
two economies, U.S. military success would be probable 
so long at least as the aggression of the Communist 
were quickly, effectively and unceasingly countered. 
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A New Strategy 


HE RISKS of taking a strong stand on Formosa and 
7. outlying islands must be taken. That stand, 
however. should be part of a broad, positive policy em- 
bracing both Europe and Asia, The approval and assist- 
ance of friendly countries would be important to the 
framing of such a policy, and the diplomats of these 
countries would undoubtedly express reluctance to asso- 
ciate themselves with the risks attendant upon endorsing 
positive free-world policy. But it is questionable whether 
they would be measurably more reluctant than the dip- 
lomats and policy-makers of the U.S. Government itself. 
If the U.S. can be aroused to full understanding of the 
crisis now faced by Western diplomacy, it is likely that 
itcan in turn arouse its allies. To do so, the U.S. could 
put forward a program for immediate consideration by 
free countries with the aim of putting an end to waver- 
ing and retreating before Communist pressure. This 
program involves the following principles: 

1. There is a war going on. The alternative to facing 
up to it is progressive conquest. The Formosa crisis may 
offer the last good chance to make an effective stand. 
If such a stand is not taken, acquiescence in the eventual 
taking-over of a few million Formosans by Communism 
would be a symbol of a willingness to hand over human 
beings numbered in hundreds of millions. 

2. Militarily the war is now lukewarm; it might be- 
come hotter. but it is not likely to reach the full heat of 
total war. In such circumstances the U.S. and the free 
world gain by defining precisely what positions they 
will hold and what actions they will take against possible 
aggression. Incentives to encourage negotiation should 
be avoided. Threats should never be made if the U.S. 
and the free world are not ready to back them up. Force 
should be used only to counter aggression in the specific 
area in which it occurs. Threats of multi-front retalia- 
tion, nuclear weapons, and action by any forces other 
than Nationalist Chinese against the Communist main- 
land are dangerous since there is no way of knowing 
how world Communism would react to such threats. 
Fresh attention should be given to the use of conven- 
tional weapons and ground forces in the event of a lim- 
ited war. 

3. Unlike Korea and Indo-China, where treaties define 
the lines separating free areas and Communist areas, no 
treaties demarcate Chinese Nationalist and Red Chinese 
territory. For the future, Formosa offers a special oppor- 
ey for putting pressure on Communist China through 
Nationalist attacks and forays against the mainland and 
thus tying up Red military forces. To insure this pos- 
‘ibility, the islands of Quemoy and Matsu should be 
defended and, whatever decisions may be reached in 
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private U.S.-Nationalist military discussions, public 
notice should not be given to the Communists of such 
decisions as holding Nationalist forces in check. 

4. The facts about the Nationalist Government now 
located on Formosa are not what they were once thought 
to be and what the U.S. once represented them to be. 
No action could have greater effect at home and abroad 
than the formal disavowal of the 1949 White Book and 
the publication of a new and more accurate document. 
The old White Book, incomplete and often erroneous, 
contributed greatly to confusion about China both in the 
U.S. and abroad. The U.S. cannot find a moral and 
factual basis for a positive policy toward Formosa unless 
it accepts its share of responsibility for the discrediting 
of the Nationalist Government throughout the world. 

5. The free world is one world. Its economic resources 
and its productivity are such that there need be 
no competition for supplies, which can be sent ahead of 
time to any area in Europe, Asia, or elsewhere that is 
likely to come under the pressure of Communist diplo- 
matic and military maneuvers. To insure such aid, the 
countries of the free world can formulate military and 
economic plans in advance. 

6. In large part, the struggle between Communism and 
the free world is a struggle for people’s convictions. The 
struggle cannot be successful unless the dynamism of 
Communism is countered by the dynamism of democ- 
racy, expressed in the spoken and written word, in eco- 
nomic aid, and in the willingness to take risks. The new 
diplomacy would look for its basic goals among the ex- 
pressed convictions of the people. 

7. The new diplomacy would avoid such pitfalls as 
cease-fire agreements and formal negotiations with Com- 
munist countries. It would substitute informal conversa- 
tions and explanatory talks, none of which would be 
expected to lead to agreements or understandings. Even 
greater use would be made of the United Nations as a 
center for discussion and a forum of world opinion. 

It is important to repeat that the Formosa crisis pro- 
vides a good chance-—perhaps the last good one—to 
examine past mistakes and study future policy. It is also 
important to emphasize that the chance can succeed only 
if free-world strategy is elevated above the arena of parti- 
san politics: only, that is, if the survival of democracies 
is considered more pressing than trivial, self-seeking dis- 
putes over such past issues as the Yalta Pact, whose pro- 
visions were all but unanimously endorsed ten years ago. 
Any revision of U.S. policy toward Asia, for instance, 
should be strengthened not only by the initiative of the 
present Secretary of State but by the stated support of 
former Secretaries of State. If current dangers are clearly 
and effectively spelled out at home and abroad—without 
thought of political partisanship—there should be some 
likelihood of arresting creeping Communist conquests 
and of reversing the diplomatic trend that increasingly 
puts the U.S. and all the free world in jeopardy. 
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Talk of Five ‘Texases Is Revived 


DaLLas 
s IF the United States hasn’t 
Aeros problems—domestic and 
international—to contend with, an 
old proposal is being revived to 
create five “Texases” in place of the 
one which now sometimes seems too 
much for the nation to handle. It’s 
an old “right” which Texas has 
claimed ever since it came into the 
Union. Whether or not it still has, 
or ever did have, legal standing is 
beside the point. The so-called 
“right” is contained in a proviso in 
the joint resolution voted by the 
American Congress in 1845 for the 
annexation of Texas. The resolution 
specifically declared that new states 
could be formed out of Texas, pro- 
vided they did not exceed four in 
number. 

For a long time, no one took the 
idea seriously, although as recently 
as the 1930s John Nance Garner was 
suggesting the national political 
gains that might be reaped from 
having a North Texas, South Texas, 
West Texas, East Texas and Central 
Texas. The principal point in favor 
of having five “Texases” is that Tex- 
ans could then have 10 Senators 
instead of the normal two. 

What has revived the agitation 
is the debate over statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. These two terri- 
tories would come into the Union 
with two Senators each. Representa- 
tive Martin Dies (Dem.) of Texas 
observes that each new state would 
have the same number of Senators 
Which folks in our area have now.” 
So he has given notice that he wants 
lo be heard on the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill and will push the sugges- 
tion for making five “Texases.” Of 
‘ourse, there might be plenty of legal 
underbrush to be cleared away be- 
such a step could be taken. 
‘ome Constitutional lawyers contend 
that, when Texas seceded from the 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


Union in the Civil War and was re- 
admitted, it forfeited the rights it 
had obtained under treaty. 

And one clause in the 1845 reso- 
lution is generally passed up in dis- 
cussion of this rather unique bit of 


legalism. It says the new states would 
be admitted under terms of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Thus, Texas has 
no more rights than any other state, 
for, as has been pointed out by Con- 
stitutional experts, any other state 


MARTIN DIES: TIRED OF BIG TRIP? 


could also vote to divide, subject to 
approval by Congress. The implica- 
tion of the 1845 wording is that 
Congress would have discretion in 
the matter. 

It might be, as some wag has sug- 
gested, that Mr. Dies, who is Con- 
gressman-at-large because the Lone 
Star State hasn’t been redistricted 
since the 1950 census, is tired of 
traveling the length and breadth of 
Texas every two years to get re- 
elected. That is quite a task even 
every six years, as Senators have to 
do. It would be a lot easier for Mr. 
Dies, who would be a Congressman 
from the state of East Texas, to make 


his campaign. Moreover, Mr. Dies 
hasn’t been too popular in some parts 
of South and West Texas, and people 
out there might be happy to set up 
shop separately if only to get rid of 
the orator from the East. 

The geographical bigness of Texas 
does create serious political prob- 
lems. It is pretty hard for a state 
government in Austin, which is so 
much closer to the rest of the state, 
to be cognizant of what is going on 
in that part of the state west of the 
Pecos. El Paso, largest metropolitan 
center west of Fort Worth, for in- 
stance, rather bitterly suggests at 
times that it could get a much better 
deal from New Mexico than it can 
from Texas. And, in point of eco- 
nomic and cultural fact, El Paso is 
much closer to New Mexico, which 
is only a dozen or so miles away, 
than, for instance, to Texarkana, 
which is all the way across Texas to 
the east, more than 600 miles away. 

In the early 1920s, there was agi- 
tation for West Texas 
after a measure to locate an agricul- 
tural and mechanical college in that 
area was vetoed by the Governor. 


to secede, 


Mass meetings were held all over the 
western part of the state, which, inci- 
dentally, covers more territory than 
New England and New York com- 
bined, but the move died down. At 
one time, some years ago, suggestions 
for a division of the state actually 
resulted in the writing of a proposed 
West Texas “Constitution.” 
of this document are in a collection 
in the University of Texas Library. 

Apart from all the legal technicali- 
ties, there is one stumbling block 
which seems just about insurmount- 
able. This was pointed out by the 
late Joseph Weldon Bailey, one- 
time Texas Senator. According to 
Senator Bailey, Texans would have 
only to ponder the question: “Who 
would get the Alamo?” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Atmosphere 
of Yalta Days 


CHAMBERLIN 


T SEEMS very far away now. But 

little more than a decade ago the 
United States was in the throes of a 
honeymoon with the Soviet Union. 
The journalist with Communist sym- 
pathies had a field day; his writings 
were eagerly published in the most 
conservative mass-circulation maga- 
zines. Pillars of local communities 
flocked into which 
have subsequently appeared on the 
Attorney-General’s subversive _ list. 
Government officials who had not re- 
nounced their critical views of Com- 
munism found it expedient to meet 
anti-Communist commentators qui- 


organizations 


etly and inconspicuously. 

Soviet spy rings enjoyed easy ac- 
cess to Government secrets. Authors, 
lecturers, 
influential 


movie magnates, mass- 
circulation — publications, 
radio commentators labored mightily 
to create an imaginary picture of the 
Soviet Union as a great misunder- 
stood democracy—a little rough, per- 
haps, but sound at the core and 
really very like the United States. 

This honeymoon wrought incal- 
culable harm to American national 
interests and to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. The wide- 
spread effort to conceal the nature 
of the Soviet system softened up 
American public opinion to accept 
with complacency the infamous Yalta 
agreement of 1945. 

Immediately after the first details 
of Yalta were published, I attended 
a dinner with a typical group of 
Americans, mostly teachers and pro- 
fessional people, in an average Amer- 
ican city. There happened to be in 
the group a woman from Estonia, 
who had escaped the country before 
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the Soviet takeover. Her husband, 
less fortunate, had been caught and 
executed. She and I knew that Yalta 
was a disgrace, signalizing the ex- 
tinction of freedom in Eastern 
Europe for a long time. But all the 
others greeted the news enthusiasti- 
cally. One remarked: “Isn’t it splen- 
did that Stalin has pledged himself 
to uphold the Atlantic Charter?” 

These Americans were not Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers; they had 
simply been kept in ignorance of the 
facts about the Soviet regime. There- 
fore, they did not realize how mon- 
strous it was to hand millions of 
human beings over to Soviet rule, 
or to return to death or concentra- 
tion camps Soviet citizens who had 
escaped abroad. 

One hopes that some day there 
will be an adequate documented 
study of this strange episode in the 
misleading of American public opin- 
ion. An introduction to such a study 
is provided by Paul Willen’s article, 
“Who ‘Collaborated’ With Russia?” 
originally published in the Antioch 
Review and now circulated as a re- 
print by the American Committee 
for Cultural Freedom. 

Willen’s revelations should produce 
some red faces in some respectably 
conservative editorial offices. Be- 
tween 1943 and 1945, for instance, 
the source of information on Soviet 
conditions for readers of the Satur- 
day Evening Post was Edgar Snow, 
whose earlier work, Red Star Over 
China, was appropriately reviewed in 
a Far Eastern publication as “Pink 
Snow Over China.” Snow turned up 
such fabulous figures as “collective 
farmers” who told him that “com- 


pared to old Russia, it is heaven 
compared to hell” and “we are begin. 
ning to have a wonderfully rich 
life.” 

Life magazine published a specia] 
edition on the Soviet Union, the 
quality of which might be judged 
from the reference to the NKVD 4; 
“a national police similar to the 
FBI,” with the meritorious job of 
“tracking down traitors.” Willen re. 
calls Joseph E. Davies with his airy 
brush-off of the purges of the Thir. 
ties as just a clean-up of “fifth-col. 
umnists.”” Walter Lippmann is cited 
for his comment that Davies's Mis. 
sion to Moscow and Wendell Wil. 
kie’s superficial One World, written 
under the inspiration of Joseph 
Barnes, were the two finest available 
analyses of the Soviet Union. 

Along with these and other excel. 
lent exposures, Mr. Willen’s article 
contains some omissions of detail and 
a general conclusion with which | 
am inclined to dissent. No picture of 
America’s Soviet honeymoon is com 
plete without references to the pro- 
Soviet apologetics in the influential 
broadcasts of Raymond Gram Swing 
and in the Aélantic Monthly. This 
old-fashioned monthly, among other 
things, accepted the notorious pro: 
Communist Anna Louise Strong 3 
its leading expert on the Soviet Ur 
ion and Communist Poland. 

Mr. Willen seems to reach the con 
clusion that, because almost everyone 
was guilty of propagandist “collabo- 
ration” with Soviet dictatorship 
during the war, no one was realy 
guilty. This, I feel, is open to que 
tion. The influence of the Gover 
ment on public opinion is always 
and inevitably greater in war thi 
in peace. And it was the policy d 
the Roosevelt Administration, wor 
ing through the OWI and ollet 
agencies, to create a favorable a 
quite inaccurate picture of Sov 
realities. The Roosevelt Administ 
tion cannot escape responsibility fr 
misleading American public opiti® 
merely because so many editors 
professors, clergymen and politicia® 
were willing to go along. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Future of Socialism 


Reflections on the Failure of Socialism. 


by Max Eastman. 
Devin-Adair. 127 pp. $2.75. 


Max EastMaN begins his book 
yith a candid and appealing account 
ofthe process whereby he completely 
repudiated the idea and the move- 
nent to which he gave brilliant serv- 
ice for the best years of his life. Such 
wm introduction from such a man 
vould lead the reader to expect a 
bok of unusual depth and signifi- 
cance. Instead, Mr. Eastman has 
imply refurbished some magazine 
aticles and a speech, added a little 
0 them, and strung them together 
vithout logical progression of analy- 
is or construction. The result is a 
readable but superficial and dogmatic 
version of the now popular thesis 
that socialism—which the author 
nowhere defines—is the enemy of 
liberty, in itself incompatible with 
human nature. The same socialism 
which would bring in the servile 
tate expects too much of man. 
“From each according to his 
bility, to each according to his 
weds,” Mr. Eastman says, “sounds 
very just and noble, but if you use 
jour imagination a little:—What a 
bore it would be. ‘At least let’s take 
ime out every afternoon,’ the too- 
tlessed citizen would say, ‘and see 
that each can grab.’ ” 
Our convert’s rejection of social- 
‘mand socialists includes every type 
fom Robert Owen to Karl Marx, 
fom the utopians to Lenin. Scien- 
life socialists, Christian socialists, 
democratic socialists, “socialist lib- 
tals” (advanced New Dealers) , how- 
Ofer they differ, are failures by defi- 
ition, In criticizing Communism— 
which Mr. Eastman refuses to classi- 

4s a betrayal of socialism—he is 
“mewhat specific. But he brushes 
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Reviewed by Norman Thomas 
Author, “A Socialist’s Faith,” 
“The Test of Freedom” 


off the record of democratic socialist 
performance in Britain and _ else- 
where with a few derdgatory and 
dogmatic sentences. Whether they 
know it or not, socialists and “so- 
cialist liberals” are laying the tracks 
“along which another death train 
will travel.” With the delinquent lib- 
erals, somewhat more narrowly de- 
fined as friends or apologists for 
Communism, Mr. deals 
harshly and effectively. 

After all this criticism, our author 
is more concerned about “what to 
call yourself” than about what there 
is left to justify a name. But one gath- 
ers that his “radical conservative” 
would be a man who honors capital- 
ism for its past performance, believes 
in some vague “distributive state,” 
in the necessity of private property 
—with no discrimination in kind of 


Eastman 


property—to the continued existence 
of freedom, and finally in the ex- 
treme importance of birth control. 
(With this last point I would agree, 
though I would protest vigorously the 
assumption that socialism has been a 
principal deterrent to intelligent birth 
control.) His sweeping condemna- 
tion of democratic socialism, how- 
ever, is not only erroneous but dan- 
gerous. If democratic socialists are 
laying the tracks for death, how can 
anyone cooperate with them? But if 
one can’t cooperate with the socialists 
of Europe and Asia, the struggle 
against Communism is doomed. 
The question of whether socialism 
has failed cannot be dismissed by 
discussing the inadequacies of this 
book. To some extent, the answer for 
socialism, as in the case of democ- 
racy and Christianity (and capital- 


ism), must be “yes.” And for much 
the same reason. Every great theory 
and theme of social organization has 
been frustrated in the achievement 
of its finest aims by the imperfections 
of fallible human beings. As Richard 
Lowenthal has been pointing out in 
THe New Leper, today an effective 
democratic socialism must be social- 
ism without utopia—or at least a 
socialism which does not promise to 
deliver utopia like a Christmas 
present. 

Present-day Communism is not 
socialism, but a perversion even of 
Marxism. Marx’s theory, however, 
lent itself to such perversion. Yet, 
the goal which Marx set was a fel- 
lowship of free men and free nations, 
and toward that goal men ought ever 
to strive. 

The rethinking that democratic so- 
cialists need to do cannot emulate 
Eastman et al. in: assuming that free- 
dom is the only social god for which 
men ought to care. Men do indeed 
want liberty despite their frequent 
efforts to escape it. But they also 
want equity, justice, bread and peace. 
Max Eastman, as Editor of the old 
Masses, helped his countrymen to 
understand that hungry men can’t eat 
freedom. Indeed, freedom cannot live 
in the modern world except as it 
keeps house with peace and plenty. 

The freedom which _nineteenth- 
century capitalism afforded was itself 
a very limited thing. A society which 
today permits an indispensable re- 
source like petroleum to be privately 
owned by men like the Texas billion- 
aire, H. L. Hunt, sins against free- 
dom as well as against a democratic 
or truly efficient economy. Demo- 
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cratic socialists should re-examine 
the question of who should own what. 
But never under the unrealistic con- 
cept which Eastman seems to accept: 
that all property, whether in land, 
resources, stocks, bonds, tools or 
consumer's goods, has the same 
moral warrant and the same impor- 
tance to freedom. 

It is, moreover, unrealistic non- 
sense to assume that such imperfect 
liberty as was given under nine- 
teenth-century capitalism was modi- 
fied or destroyed by socialism or 
socialistic liberalism. To the degree 
that freedom was impaired or altered, 
it was the victim of inescapable de- 
velopments of our economic and 
technological progress under the 
profit system and of our organization 
into absolute nationalist states. Fried- 
rich Hayek’s freedom and Eastman’s 
would almost certainly have fallen 
before an American fascism except 
for New Deal measures in the Great 
Depression, measures largely in- 
spired by socialism. Equally is it true 
that the main defense of Western 
Europe against Communism has been 
democratic socialism both directly 
and through its profound influence 
on conservative parties. 

That sort of socialism has not 
achieved all its own goals. It has 
problems to face. But it has to its 
credit successes in the conquest of 
poverty and the fulfilment of demo- 
cracy. If that sort of socialism is to 
fail, democracy will fail. For it is 
wholly impossible to create again 
anywhere in the world the social and 
economic conditions in which Jeffer- 
sonian democracy was imperfectly 
established. Ours is a world which 
must plan for increasing measures of 
collective ownership and control in 
order to use its science and technol- 
ogy effectively, especially since its 
natural resources are being exhaust- 
ed. 

It is of the utmost importance for 
democratic socialism to proclaim its 
conviction that free men in fellow- 
ship can plan effectively, that such 
planning does not require a totali- 
tarian state, that—at least under 
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present conditions—it will fare best 
under a mixed economy, giving scope 
to many of the varied incentives 
which make men work. But always 
under dominant devotion to the prin- 


ciple that the social and individual 
good of man is no by-product of the 
search for individual profit, but must 
be consciously sought in a fellow. 
ship of workers with hand and brain, 





The Runaway Diplomats 


The Missing MacLeans. 
By Geoffrey Hoare. 
Viking. 247 pp. $3.75. 


One OF the best of the cold war’s 
true-life mysteries is the Case of the 
Missing Diplomats. It began in 1951 
when Donald Duart MacLean, head 
of the American Department of the 
British Foreign Office, left his manor 
near London one evening, was last 
seen next morning in France, and 
then disappeared. With him dis- 
appeared Guy de Moncy Burgess, a 
British official who had served in 
various diplomatic and secret posts, 
including the British Embassy in 
Washington. The mystery continued 
when, two years later, MacLean’s 
American-born wife Melinda and her 
three young children also dis- 
appeared. 

It is to Geoffrey Hoare’s credit that 
he has not yielded to the temptation 
to turn his report on the case into 
a thriller; nor has he presented con- 
jectures and rumors as facts. A re- 
sponsible and able foreign corre- 
spondent in the best British tradi- 
tion, he has dug up a great deal of 
information on the backgrounds and 
personalities of Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Lean, whom he had _ apparently 
known well for several years before 
the disappearance. As for the dis- 
appearance itself, he has collected 
and presented all the known details 
and quite a few new ones which he 
discovered by hard legwork and in- 
telligent research. He has succeeded 
in presenting a comprehensive, blow- 
by-blow account of the case as far 
as the MacLean couple is concerned. 
(Unfortunately, he rather ignores 
MacLean’s fellow-traveler, Burgess; 
the psychologically and factually 
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Foreign correspondent; author, 
“The Return of Germany” 


lucid pamphlet by Cyril Connolly, 
a personal acquaintance of Burgess, 
would have supplied him with ma. 
terial to fill the gap.) 

Wisely, Mr. Hoare refrains from 
presenting any final theories. Thus, 
he avoids the unhappy experience of 
the London Sunday Pictorial, which 
on January 9 of this year ran a 
front-page story headlined: “bur. 
GESS, MAC LEAN, ALL IS KNOWN.” It 
so happened that on that very day. 
for the first time in three and a half 
years, Burgess’s mother in London 
received a mysterious message from 
her son which thoroughly discredited 
the newspaper story. 

Yet, while Mr. Hoare’s report is 
reliable as well as fascinating in all 
its facts, I wonder if he hasn’t sup: 
plied the raw material for a greater, 
more important story which he did 
not cover. That would be the worl: 
wide ramifications of the MacLean 
case and its connection—in cause 
and effect, personalities and tech 
niques—with several other, similar 
cases of disappearance that have 0 
curred in recent years. 

First, is there only a parallel, ot 
rather a connection, with the Field 
case? It is a fact, which Mrs. Her 
mann Field now fortunately can col 
firm, that she tried to send a messag¢ 
to Mrs. MacLean in 1953, while the 
latter still lived in the West, warning 
her against approaches by Comm 
nist agents: On no account should 
she be persuaded by them to search 
for or go to her husband. 

Second, there is a striking paral 
lel—and possibly a connection—w! 
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the case of Otto John, the West Ger- 
man intelligence chief who disap- 
peared eastward last summer. The 
connecting link is Guy Burgess, who 
worked on “highly confidential as- 
sigaments” on the BBC  foreign- 
propaganda desk as well as for the 
Foreign and War Offices between 
1944 and 1946, when Otto John held 
jobs with the same organizations in 
the same departments. Four other 
German refugees besides John, who 
worked at the time in the same team 
under Burgess, left the West to ac- 
cept high positions behind the Iron 
Curtain—Baron von und zu Putlitz, 
Karl von Schnitzler, Eberhard Knoe- 
bel, Doctor Honigmann. The people 
who might be able to tell us more 
about the connections between Mr. 
Burgess, Dr. John and the other 
members of the British propaganda 
team evidently choose to remain 
silent. 

At any rate, the details of Mac- 
Lean’s and John’s disappearance are 
strikingly alike. Both men held high 
and confidential Government posi- 
tions. Both made no secret of their 
opposition to the policies of their 
governments. Both were highly in- 
telligent and emotionally unstable, 
with tendencies toward homosexual- 
ity and frequent public intoxication. 
Both left with a casual farewell to 
their wives. MacLean said: “I am 
not going far; I shall be back soon.” 
John said: “I am just going down 
for a quick beer.”’ Both took no docu- 
ments with them but their passports. 
Both were accompanied by men now 
known as Communist agents: Mac- 
Lean by Burgess, John by Dr. Wolf- 
gang Wohlgemut. Both bought 
return-tickets before their departure. 
The list of such parallels could be 
extended. 

The tentative explanation of the 
MacLean case offered by Mr. Hoare 
is apparently identical with that of 
the John case at which this reporter 
arrived while covering the case. Both 
men, it would seem, had been in- 
volved in Communist underground 
activities, but in the course of a 
nervous breakdown (which happened 
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to both with the same symptoms) 
threatened to be useless, if not dan- 
gerous, to the Communists. At this 
moment, a Communist agent ac- 
quainted with each pressured or 
blackmailed him into going east. 
There remains another mystery 
which has not been solved, and which 
Mr. Hoare hardly seems to explore: 
What happened to MI 5, the famed 
British Intelligence Service? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoare’s report, Mr. Mac- 


Lean’s past and present leanings, 
actions and associations of a personal 
and political nature would have 
made him a security and loyalty risk 
in this country; in England, there 
was apparently not the slightest sus- 
picion against the man. The mystery 
is: Has the British Intelligence Serv- 
ice also disappeared? The long list 
of disappearing experts—from Bruno 
Pontecorvo down to Burgess and 
MacLean—makes one wonder. 





Stendhal’s Self-Portrait 


The Private Diaries of Stendhal. 
Ed. and trans. by Robert Sage. 
Doubleday. 570 pp. $7.50. 


THERE Is something so artless and 
engaging about Stendhal’s diaries 
that one reads them almost without 
drawing a breath. Begun in 1801, 
when Marie-Henri Beyle was only 18 
(and long before he had completed 
the metamorphosis which was _ to 
bring forth the novelist Stendhal), 
they are an odyssey of self-discovery 
by a youth who grasped at life with 
eager hands. For fourteen years, 
these notebooks traveled with him 
everywhere, and he poured into them 
his impressions of everything he did, 
his comments on the countries he 
visited, his designs on the women 
he desired or loved, his criticisms of 
the books he read, the plays he saw, 
adding every now and again per- 
spicacious critical evaluations of his 
own successes and blunders. It is 
all there, down to the last, most inti- 
mate detail. 

The self-portrait which emerges is 
certainly not a flattering one, but 
here is the man as he was and 
saw himself: thick-set, impeccably 
dressed, living on credit, intelligent, 
analytical, but also impetuous, self- 
ish, conceited, insecure, grasping, 
frivolous, and often downright silly. 
Young Beyle wrote his journal for 
himself «alone: “It is an anatomical 
work . . . solely for my enlighten- 
ment. I was born violent; in order 
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to mend my ways, I have been coun- 
seled to know myself.” Through this 
analysis of his own “intimate con- 
sciousness,” he hoped also to gather 
the data on the human heart which 
he felt he needed to become a comic 
bard and “successor to Moliére”—an 
ambition he was never to realize. 
Never above pulling strings to 
gain advancement, Beyle used his 
friends and relatives to obtain cozy 
little sinecures in the Napoleonic ad- 
ministration. The impact of Italy 
on the naive Henri, fresh from the 
constricted provincial life of his 
native Grenoble where he had long 
chafed under the regime of “that 
bastard” his father, was permanent. 
Italy gave him what he had always 
sought: new sensations in love and 
art, a new awareness of music. 
Wherever he traveled—and he 
served in various official capacities 
in many of the major cities of Ku- 
rope—he observed intently the peo- 
ple about him, drew portraits in acid 
of those who disliked 
voraciously and widely, discussed 
endlessly, spent almost every eve- 
ning in some theater or opera house. 
courted, seduced and lost innumer- 
able women, and evolved “beylism,” 
his personal system of philosophy. 
based on the “pursuit of happiness” 
through love, work and energetic 


him, read 
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action. He managed just to miss tak- 
ing part in all the famous battles, 
save for the tragic retreat from Mos- 
cow, in which he played a role more 
conspicuous for squeamishness than 
for bravery. Peripheral though his 
activity may have been, he never- 
theless stored up a mass of material 
which was to serve him later in his 
major works, 

Through the welter of facts, im- 
pressions, analyses and quips, one 
gets a clearly defined and cohesive 
panoramic view of life during the 
most fateful years of the Napoleonic 
era. What is not so clear, despite 


flashing insights into Beyle’s evolving 
character, is the alchemy by which 
the erratic fop, so consumed by triv- 
ial passions, ennui and dyspepsia, 
was transformed into the dedicated 
creator of Julien Sorel. 

But the fact remains that the trans- 
formation did take place. To be sure, 
fifteen years of furious activity were 
to pass before he devoted himself 
exclusively to the novel, the genre in 
which he was to excel. By then, Beyle 
—or de Beyle, as he liked to call 
himself—would become Stendhal. 

We are greatly indebted to Robert 
Sage for making these diaries avail- 


able in English. The admirable trang. 
lation, in swift, contemporary idiom, 
preserves the flavor of Beyle’s dry, 
pithy prose. Everything of value jp 
the 2,000 pages of the original fiye 
volumes seems to have been 

while the gaps have been filled by 
inserting Beyle’s letters to his sister 
Pauline and to his friends. An e. 
cellent introduction and thirteen cop. 
nective passages between the major 
portions of the various notebooks 
provide continuity. It is an impres 
sive job, done’ con amore, and it 
cannot fail to delight both the spe 
cialist and the general reader. 





A Heroic Woman Reformer 
Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Susan B. Anthony. 
By Katharine Anthony. 
Doubleday. 521 pp. $6.00. 


SusaN Brownell Anthony died in 
1906 at the age of 86, after selflessly 
devoting more than half a century to 
the cause of women’s rights. It is 
one of the many ironies of her strug- 
gle that American women were not 
given the vote till 1920, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of her birth. 

Susan herself voted in the Presi- 
dential election of 1872—the straight 
Republican ticket, as she wrote her 
lifelong friend and colleague, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. In her home 
city of Rochester, N.Y., she led fif- 
teen of her followers to the registra- 
tion office and the ballot box, thus 
confounding and embarrassing the 
country’s political bosses. The good 
ladies were later arrested and treated 
like common criminals. Susan suf- 
fered years of persecution. But the 
fact remains that she presented 
American history with a neat and 
not unamusing fait accompli. 

This was but one of countless stir- 
ring incidents in a career that was 
prodigious for sheer strenuousness. 
This home-loving daughter of New 
England Quakers stumped the 
length and breadth of the land, brav- 
ing bandit-infested frontier trails 
and mountains made impassable by 


blizzards. Unlike her friend Mrs. 
Stanton, Susan was no orator. Yet, 
she forced herself to address vast 
audiences here and abroad—once, 
an audience so hostile that the mod- 
erator of the meeting displayed a 
pistol at the ready. At 86, the in- 
domitable spinster journeyed to 
Washington, where she exclaimed to 
a suffrage gathering: “When will 
men do something besides extend 
congratulations?” President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had just sent her an 
anti-climactic birthday greeting. 
Preposterous as it now seems, 
opposition to women’s rights was 
formidable. When Eugene Debs 
walked along the Terre Haute streets 
with Susan, people jeered at him. 
Earlier, at a teachers’ convention, a 
West Point professor opposed Susan’s 
resolution in favor of coeducation. 
It constituted, he protested, “the first 
step . . . to abolish marriage ... a 
monster of deformity.” Coeducation 
would lead to sterilization of the 
human race. The enfranchisement of 
women was not uncommonly asso- 
ciated with free love. In such a psy- 
chological climate, it was a Hercu- 
lean grind to finance the battle for 
women’s rights. Dollar by dollar, 


mostly self-earned, Susan personally 
scraped together the money for each 
meeting, each trip, each printing 
job. “Shoestring heroism” is her 
biographer’s term for it. 
Katharine Anthony, no relation, 
does as handsomely by her feminist 
namesake as she has done by Marie 
Antoinette, Margaret Fuller, Cathe 
rine the Great and other colorful fig 
ures. In her hands, the Susan B. 
Anthony story adds up to a signif 
cant chapter of Americana. Susan’ 
labors as bloomer-clad temperance 
leader, abolitionist and suffrage re 
former were bound up with vitd 
periods in our history. Both through 
blood ties and through her anti 
slavery agitation, she was involved in 
the John Brown tragedy. She was 
caught up in the horrors of New 
York’s draft riots. As a friend of 
Henry Ward Beecher and the Ti 
tons, she was drawn into the sé 
sational developments of Fafaire 
Beecher. William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Horace Greeley 
were her associates. Over and above 
the reforms that she effected tower 
her service as an educator of Amet 
can opinion. Her life was a practi 
demonstration of the power of faith 
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(On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Cat-o -Nine-Tails 
For the Fair Sex 


SHIPLEY 


DISTINGUISHED British _ play- 
Be righ and novelist, on a re- 
ent visit to America, complained to 
me that the London stage had been 
taken over by homosexuality and that 
ihis is insidiously intrenching itself 
on Broadway. Among the character- 
istic aspects of this theme are a sneer- 
ing at motherhood and marriage, a 
dislike of the “brats” we miscall chil- 
dren, an absence of warmth and ten- 
demess, a flaunting of sex without 
lve. All these are thrust upon us in 
Tennessee Williams’s new opus, Cat 
ona Hot Tin Roof.* 

Williams’s play begins as a Tea 
Vithout Sympathy—save that in the 
deep South the “tea” is bourbon and 
the man who doesn’t know whether 
he's a homosexual is married, though 
he holds true to his dead friend’s 
memory by not sleeping with his 
wife. We are told, insistently, that 
the one thing pure in Brick’s life has 
ben his relationship with his old 
tammate, and surely all else in the 
play is foul. There never were such 
wanton idiots as the four children 
who come upon the scene only to 
interrupt the adults with hideous 
tamor; but the imbecilic adoration 
of their mother and the unnatural 
beastliness of “Big Daddy,” their 
grandfather, quite match their ir- 
tsponsibility. Big Daddy not only 
sweeps his grandchildren away; he 
laks of his wife, to his son, with 
tallous candor: The terms he em- 
ploys of his forty-years’ companion 
vould shiver the spine of anyone as 
“nsitive as Brick is supposed to be 


~~ 


ry 
Pho a Hot Tin Roof, By Tennessee Williams. 

by Elia Kazan. Presented by the Playwrights’ 
Company, At the Moroseo Theater. 


April 4, 1955 


(and his mother’s darling!). Daddy 
says he has never been able to en- 
dure Big Mama, and he’s glad he has 
fornications left to lavish elsewhere. 
By avoiding the four-letter word 
(except that for a camel’s back), the 
play achieves a coarse suggestiveness 
that wakes a responsive chord in 
some of the Broadway audience. The 
story of the little boy who cries 
“What’s that?” when he looks at the 
amorous elephant—and he doesn’t 
mean its trunk—brought almost as 
many feminine cackles as the tale of 
the Cotton Queen who looked up 
from her float in the Memphis pa- 
rade while the man in the hotel 
squirted tobacco juice down on her. 
Such things, and the foul names ap- 
plied to women and children, evoke 
fitful laughter, in dialogue notable 
otherwise for constant repetition. 
After an act and a half, Daddy 
makes his Brick face up to the truth 
of his feelings for his dead team- 
mate. Brick gets back at Daddy by 
telling him that the doctor’s report 
is a lie: Daddy really is dying of 
cancer. At this point, Tea Without 
Sympathy shifts to Another Part of 
the Forest; in Lillian Hellmaniac 
fury, the little foxes, the prospective 
heirs, turn to rend one another. 
Daddy is, as we are told almost 
once for each square mile, owner of 
28,000 acres of the richest land this 
side of the Nile Valley. And his 
daughters-in-law are ready to wrestle 
over every acre. Brick’s elder broth- 
er presses on Big Mama a document 
giving kim control of the estate; she, 
of course, being only Daddy’s pup- 
pet, cannot act alone. Daddy comes 
in, whereupon Margaret falls at his 


knees, offering him her gift—oh yes, 
this is his birthday!—his unborn 
grandchild, son of the man who has 
not been sleeping with her. Whether 
she lies to comfort the dying Daddy 
or to get hold of the estate we never 
learn; but Brick, whose boast is his 
devotion to the truth, is so won by 
his wife’s false declaration that he 
determines then and there to make it 
true. With which unmotivated and 
unlikely resolve the curtain falls. 

It has been said that, stripped of 
its poetry, Hamlet would sound like 
trash. Cat on a Hot Tin Roof has no 
poetry. It does have a seductive pro- 
duction, with light as though filtered 
through tall Venetian blinds, into a 
bedroom with one angle jutting into 
the orchestra, so that a character can 
stand looking into the mirror on the 
invisible wall and talk to the audi- 
ence. Director Kazan, with offstage 
noise of servants, with music and 
fireworks, has helped foster an hyp- 
notic mood—which is broken by the 
screeching of Mildred Dunnock as 
Big Mama; by the obtrusive South- 
ern accent of Barbara Bel Geddes, 
working hard to give reality to Mar- 
garet; and by the explosive irrup- 
tions of the “no-neck” children. 

The acting of Burl Ives as Daddy 
has an effective coarse complacence, 
and the restraint of Ben Gazzarra as 
Brick suggests that he could plumb 
depths the play does not grant him. 
But neither the characters nor their 
story grows into a unified power. 
Several repetitive monologues and 
the father-and-son scene belong in 
one play; the battle over the succes- 
sion, in another. In neither are we 
drawn to the slightest sympathy with 
any of the figures, being rather re- 
pelled by a picture that only 
scratches the surface and reveals 
only sores. Homosexuality, self-deceit 
and greed are heaped on in succes- 
sion, but not one of the problems is 
resolved. If it be an accomplishment 
to describe the town dump so that 
we smell the garbage, Williams’s 
claptrap may be hailed. But at least 
over the dump, as not over this roof- 
top, we can look up and see the stars. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SALISBURY 

Tom Whitney’s review of Harrison Salisbury’s 
An American in Russia [NL, March 21] was a 
refreshing change from your usual treatment of 
the Jimes’s former Moscow correspondent. It 
was about time that Salisbury’s post-Moscow 
views were considered on their own merits, 
without hashing up for the umpteenth time 
what he wrote from Moscow. It should have 
been obvious to your editors a long time ago 
that Salisbury sent those pro-Soviet dispatches 
in an effort to curry favor with Soviet authori- 
ties; the purpose of this effort, it would seem, 
was to obtain permission to see cities and places 
unseen by any Westerner since World War II. 
In this Salisbury succeeded, and we should all 
be grateful. Whether the success was worth the 
price he paid is a matter of taste; it should not 
be a matter of endless debate, held over the 
man’s every word like some sword of Damocles. 
Bronxville, N. Y. J. B. ARMSTRONG 


BELLA DODD 


If one universalizes Walter K. Lewis’s criti- 
cism of Bella Dodd [NL, February 7] as logic 
forces us to do, then Mr. Lewis’s strictures 
could hurt all repentant Communists. He finds 
her suspect because her break with the party 
was not clean all at once and because she 
lingered in it out of affection for Communists. 
If such evidence is ground for suspecting her 








MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





anti-Communism, then no former Red from Ben 
Gitlow to Whittaker Chambers is dependable, 


Really, the gradual nature of Mrs. Dodd's 
disengagement is the best evidence of the gip. 
cerity of her anti-Communism. It corresponds 
to what we know of the record of the bes 
former Communists. Indeed, human history 
proves that no true conversion is ever sudden 
or facile. To anyone who understands wha 
complete Communist involvement means to ap 
individual, it appears psychologically impossible 
for a Communist by a single step to change 
into an anti-Communist. To me, the miracle of 
the reformed Communist is that, with all his 
intense in-service training in “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,” he ever does effectively join the other side, 

Bella Dodd’s reluctance to expose her former 
Red associates did not go as far as Chambers’: 
The perjury involved in his denial of the espion- 
age aspect of Hiss’s membership is a more 
serious fault than Mrs. Dodd’s kindly words for 
her Red friends. 

An exaggeration is noted in the review. Mr 
Lewis’s regret “that Dr. Dodd has declared a 
cold war on more playgrounds, more secular 
schools, more libraries” is excessive rationaliza- 
tion, since his only suggestion of proof is that 
she says she came to the Communist patty 
through the John Dewey Association. On the 
same basis of logic, my friend who records the 
instance of a mutual friend who drifted into 
the Communist orbit through an_ interracial 
Holy Name Society can be called anti-Catholic! 
Los Angeles, Calif. J. P. Conneatt 


PRIESTLEY 


J. B. Priestley’s “End of a Party” in you 
March 28 issue was both delightful and ver 
wise; I only wish some of your other (heavy 
handed) contributors could take lessons from 
Priestley in how to make a serious point in 4 
light, human way. The substance of Priestley’: 
concern—the new society of gamesmanlike Bo 
men and ad-addled Massmen whieh is growité 
about us—has been long apparent to such think 
ers as Ortega y Gasset, Lewis Mumford, ete! 
is time “progressives” woke up to the fact thé! 
both the Great Reform Bill and the Wagne 
Act passed long ago; it is now time 10 do 
something for man’s soul. 
San Mateo, California R. N. SHARPE 


mental illness, ulcers, heat 


attacks, the false vocabulary of contempotl 


Delinquency, 


politics—these are only some of the symptom 
of the general degeneration J. B. Priestley * 
describing. We have given the worker mone 
and the intellectual a job (in Government ™? 
foundation), and so the two strongest inst 
ments for reform are paralyzed, while hucks* 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and UNIVAC machines call the tune of our life. 
One thing we can be sure of: Automation will 
not put the psychiatrists out of business; far 
from it. 


Philadelphia Harry SHULTZ 


STOCK BOOM 


Senator Homer Capehart and the other rep- 
resentatives of Big Business who tried to tar 
John Kenneth Galbraith with the McCarthy 
brush must be paranoid. I found Professor 
Galbraith’s estimate of stock-market conditions 
{(“The Stock Market: Another 1929?” NL, 
March 28] to be sober, cool and not at all 
alarmist or unfriendly to the business com- 
munity. Of course, the charge of Communism 
hurled at Galbraith is simply ridiculous, and I 
think Capehart realized it at the time he hurled 
it; but I really cannot understand why the 
Capeharts, George Humphreys et al. could not 
accept friendly criticism of certain speculative 
excesses in a constructive spirit. Surely they do 
not have that little faith in the basic health of 
the free-enterprise system. 


Canton, Ohio Howarp VARGA 


YALTA 


Anatole Shub’s remarks on Yalta in your 
March 28 issue were the typical liberal weasel- 
worded guff. The main fact about Yalta was 
that Alger Hiss led the dying Roosevelt by the 
nose and forced the giveaway of Eastern Europe 
and China. You can’t blame that on American 
nationalists and patriots, as Mr. Shub tries to 
do. Had we listened to Herbert Hoover and 
other true Americans, we would never have 
given away these countries once we had posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb. The fact that Indo- 
nesia is now a Communist-thinking country 
does not excuse the responsibility of Roosevelt, 
Hopkins and Hiss. 


Boston Conrap A. VoGEL 


Apropos of Shub’s quotations from THe New 
Leaver of the Yalta period: It might be inter- 
esting to cull some quotes from the Hearst and 
McCormick papers of that period. I seem to 
recall the New York Daily News openly advo- 
ating our giving Manchuria to Stalin. Of 
course, all those isolationists backed their hero 
MacArthur in urging any and all concessions 
to Russia to get her into the Pacific War. 
Huntington, N. Y. C. Epwarp Harvey 
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Readers of The New Leader are cordially invited to the 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON 


’ League for Industrial Democracy 
to be held in the 
GRAND BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Saturday, April 23, 1955, 12:30 o'clock 


Subject: THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS 
CLEMENT R. ATTLEE 


former Labor Prime Minister of Great Britain 
(to be introduced by M. J, COLDWELL, Canadian M.P.) 


PREMIER T. C. DOUGLAS WALTER P. REUTHER 


of Saskatchewan (tentative) 


Anniversary Greetings: James B. Carey and A. J. Hayes, Co-chairmen 
Anniversary Labor Committee: Roger Baldwin, Stuart Chase, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Norman Manley, Mark Starr. 


Presentation by NORMAN THOMAS OF ANNUAL AWARD TO 


HARRY W. LAIDLER 
For His Half-Century of Outstanding Service, Within and Without the 
L.1.D., to the Cause of Democracy 


NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF Chairman 
Luncheon Tickets (including admission to Round Tables ond Gratuities) 


Conference Round Table Discussions 


FRIDAY EVENING, April 22, 8 P.M. Sharp SATURDAY MORNING, April 23, 10 A.M. 
Rooms B-C, West End of Ballroom Floor, to 12:15 P.M. 
Hotel Commodore Rooms B-C, West End of Ballroom Floor, 
Round Table Discussion Hotel Commodore 
HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY IN Round Table Discussion 
AN AGE OF AUTOMATION DEMOCRATIC CROSS CURRENTS IN 
With Special Reference to Effect of Auto- THE MODERN STATE 
mation and Increased Productivity on De- With Special Reference to the Battle for 
mocracy, Security and Human Well-Being. Human Rights and for Popular Control 
Participants of Power and Atomic Energy. 
Daniet Bett, Labor Editor, Fortune Maga- Participants 


zine; Gorvon STANLEY Brown, Chairman, 
Department of Electrical Engineering, 
M.IL.T.; authority on Automation; A. J. 
Hayes, President, International Association 
of Machinists; Nicuotas Ke.try, Vice- 
President and General Counsel, Chrysler 
Corporation; Leon H. Keyseruinc, former 
Chairman, President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers; Sotomon Barkin, Research 
Director, T.W.U.A., Discussant; THERESA 


Rocer Batowin, Chairman, Board, Interna- 
tional League for the Rights of Man; 
Anprew J. Biemitter, National Legislative 
Committee, A.F.L.; James B. Carey, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C.1.0.; Stuarr Case, 
Author of Government in Business, etc.; 
Gorpon R. Ciapp, former Chairman, T.V.A.; 
Deputy Administrator, N. Y, City; Gunnar 
Ranpers, Consultant on Atomic Energy of 
Secretary General, U.N. (Tentative) ; Joun 


Wotrson, Prof of E Brooklyn 
College, Chairman. ment, Haverford, Discussant; Frank N. 
Admission to Each Round Table Tracer, of N.Y.U., Chairman, 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Katrina McCormick Barnes, Secretary, Sara Kaptan Lowe, Asst. Secretary, Program Committee 


P. Rocue, Associate Professor of Govern- 
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" = | “HIGHEST RATING" 
“EXCELLENT STUFF.” . A MOVIE MUST!" 


—Atkinson, Times oly —NEWS 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror "ELECTRIFYING! WE 


“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News AL Es ENDORSE IT HEARTILY!" 
Pe —MIRROR 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH a ue 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon, thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


starring 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE ; 
ith STREEE and Bring Glenn FORD 


area Anne FRANCIS © Louis CALHERN 
with MARGARET HAYES 


FABIANS FOX FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 paenennarte J emer 
pKly" on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
Mr" CHAWEORO MAXWELL CONTE é 5 TAT E 
. | ¥ ; 
"NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL" pdr es EWA 
plus Leo Gorcey and the Bowery Boys . wR ee seme secs | 7 iS 
"JUNGLE GENTS" 
Tait snow Town ROBERT ROSSEN’S 


IZ TX IME ©O) 


THE MOST VIOLENT DRAMATIC STORY EVER SET TO MUSIC! 











All trade unions and fraternal erganizatiens 
are requested when planning theater parties ; , . . 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager As the dancing girl, 
i Silvana Mangano tops 
ef Taz New Leapex Theatrical Department. = her famous “Anna” 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844. Taz New Leaver : and ‘Bitter Rice” 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. | in performances! 
N.Y.C. # 








starring 
SILVANA MANGANO 
MICHAEL RENNIE 
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the fortnightly newsletter on world SHELLEY WINTERS 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is with Katherine Dunham EXTRA ADDED 
highly 7 oe its i — A Paramount Picture ATTRACTION 
tion, its independence, its reliability. ee 
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now in its 21st year, at Wilton, Conn. Ce ASSIGNMENT 
Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. | oe . CHILDREN” 
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OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS y 4 z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
INTO ACTION. Live in unsegregat- I] showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
ed community. Attractive new 3- / 

bedroom ranch homes just outside THE GLASS SLIPPER” 
Philadelphia, $11,990. New model | IN RADIANT COLOR STARRING 

has added playroom, den, powder | | , LESLIE CARON + MICHAEL WILDING 
room. Near Philadelphia Inter- | | F Directed by CHARLES WALTERS « Produced by EDWIN H. KNOPFe M-G-M Picture 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 100% mort- | | THE MUSIC HALL GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
Zages available. Telephone Elmwood “@lorp of Caster” —For-tamed Cathedral spectacle . . . and 
7-4325. Coneord Park Homes, of “SPRING TIDINGS’ — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff with 


Old Lincoln Highway and Street f the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Rend. Teovees: Pa : + Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
WHEN YOU'RE DRIVING, TOO 


There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child—amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him... and drive well, with care. 

Why? . 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
as aresult of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be— 
not just a good driver—but an expert. 








A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 

















An official public service message prepared by The Advertising Council 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 
IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 


Chairman 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Democrat of Oregon 


Panelists 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


Consultant, Council on Foreign Relations 
Visiting Lecturer, Yale University 





ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 
Pulitzer Prize winning author 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Soviet Affairs Specialist, The New York ‘Times’ 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author, ‘Three Who Made a Revolution’ 
Formerly Chief, Ideological Advisory Staff, Voice of America 





To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


Thursday, April 14, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me tickets @ $1.00 for the April 14 forum on "Is Co-Existence Possible?" 
My check for $ is enclosed. ‘ 


(Please print) NAME 
ADDRESS 














